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Bruno Bobak, who designed the cover 
of this issue, was born at Wawelow- 
ska, Poland, and came to Canada in 
1927. He studied at the Central Tech- 
nical School, Toronto, under Carl 
Schaefer and others. As an official 
war artist with the army, 1944-6, he 
paintedinnorthern Europe. He taught 
at the Vancouver School of Art until 
1957, when he won a Canadian 
government fellowship to study in 
England. He and his wife, Molly 
Lamb Bobak, are now back at their 
home in North Vancouver. 
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The sculptures are 
in bronze unless 
otherwise indicated 


Above: Four photographs of Henry Moore and 
of sculptures in his studio and garden taken by 
the author during the summer of 1958 


Below: Mother and Child Before Open Wall 
8” high 
Collection: Mr and Mrs Sam Zacks, Toronto 


For me a work must first have a vitality of its own. 
I do not mean a reflection of the vitality of life, 

of movement, physical action, frisking, dancing 
figures and so on, but that a work can have in it a 
pent-up energy, an intense life of its own, inde- 
pendent of the object it may represent. When a work 
has this powerful vitality we do not connect the 
word Beauty with it. 


Beauty, in the later Greek or Renaissance sense, is 
not the aim in my sculpture. 


Between beauty of expression and power of expres- 
sion there is a difference of function. The first aims 
at pleasing the senses, the second has a spiritual 
vitality which for me is more moving and goes 
deeper than the senses. 


Because a work does not aim at reproducing natural 
appearances it is not, therefore, an escape from life - 
but may be a penetration into reality, not a sedative 
or drug, not just the exercise of good taste, the 
provision of pleasant shapes and colours in a pleasing 
combination, not a decoration to life, but an expres- 
sion of the significance of life, a stimulation to 
greater effort in living. 

Henry Moore in Unit One, edited by 

Herbert Read, London. Cassel & Co. Ltd, 1934 


ew people would quarrel, I feel sure, with 
Herbert Read’s judgment that ‘“Henry 

Moore now stands at the head of the world’s 
sculptors” or with Kenneth Clark’s that“*Almost 
alone of the generation succeeding Picasso, he 
has not felt himself swamped by that ruthless 
torrent of invention.” 
Moore has achieved his prodigious eminence by 
a single-minded concentration on solving those 
fundamental sculptural problems which he clear- 
ly outlined in his statements in Unit One in 1934 
which are quoted above. He has achieved some- 
thing else, almost equally remarkable, which is 
a world-wide popularity. (Forty-nine works by 
Moore have entered Canada in the past three 
years.) This popularity is due, I believe, to a 
humanization of Moore, himself, which, though 
it has meant no slackening in his rigorous 
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HENRY MOORE SCULPTURE IN CANADA 


S. ted Warrior by Alan Jarvis 
6.; high 
T . Art Gallery of Toronto 


and dedicated search for solutions to basic _ 
sculptural problems, has meant a discarding of 
the then fashionably doctrinaire tenets held by 
all of the artists who adhered to Unit One. Many 
years after the pronouncements in Unit One 
Moore wrote: “When I began to make sculp- 
tures thirty years ago, it was very necessary to 
fight for the doctrine of truth to material (the 
need for direct carving, for respecting the parti- 
cular character of each material, and so on). So 
at that time many of us tended to make a fetish 
of it. I still think it is important, but it should not 
be the criterion of the value of a work — other- 
wise a snowman made by a child would have to 
be praised at the expense of a Rodin or a Bernini. 
Rigid adherence to the doctrine results in the 
domination of the sculptor by the material. The 
sculptor ought to be the master of his material. 
Only, nota cruel master.” 


“Only, nota cruel master.”” These words came 
back to me as I stood with Moore in a little clear- 
ing among the trees on his now extensive proper- 
ty at Much Hadham, Hertfordshire. He was 
stroking a bronze casting of the Pregnant Woman, 
saying tenderly — and utterly without affecta- 
tion: “She would be cold and deserted out in 
those fields.” Those fields, which we had just 
walked through, had strategically disposed about 
them casts of the Seated Warrior, Draped Reclin- 
ing Figure, the first study for the Unesco project 
— works which can accept the challenge of great 
open spaces and of sunlight. On this topic Moore 
has expressed himself strongly : “Sculpture is an 
art of the open-air. Daylight, sunlight, is neces- 
sary to it, and for me its best setting and com- 
plement is nature. I would rather have a piece of 
my sculpture put in a landscape, almost any 
landscape, than in, or on, the most beautiful 
building I know.” But, even this generalization 
was softened by his own tender gesture toward 
the Pregnant Woman and his “humanization” 
re-affirmed as we sat over tea discussing, not 
sculpture, but the endless fascination of grow- 


ing children. 


I believe this humanization of Moore and of his 
work has resulted essentially from two things: 
the impact of the war which took him out of his 
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Bird 
3 high 
Collection: Mr and Mrs Sam Zacks, Toronto 


Below left: 

King and Queen 

65” high 

Collection: Joseph H. Hirshhorn, Toronto 


Below right: 

Mother and Child with Apple 

28” high 

Collection: Dr and Mrs Max Stern, Montreal 


Opposite page: 

Family Group, Maquette No. 3 

5%" high 

Collection: Dr and Mrs Max Stern, Montreal 
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Reclining Figure 
314" high 
Collection: David R. Morrice, Montreal 


Draped Reclining Figure 
41” high 
Collection: Joseph H. Hirshhorn, Toronto 


studio — prolonged studio work always tends to 
be self-centring and narrowing for an artist - 
into the air-raid shelters and the mines where he 
saw at its most elemental Ja condition humaine, and 
for which in his drawings he formulated a lan- 
guage expressive of his sense of universal pity 
that was universally communicable; the other 
profound influence has been the serenity of his 
own personal and domestic life. 

However, it would be misleading to over-em- 
phasize this humanization, especially as it lends 
itself to a sentimental interpretation of Moore’s 
achievement. The hard core of the matter of 
Moore’s success is his mastery of three-dimen- 
sional form. This mastery stems, I believe, from 
three things: his relentless extension of what he 
calls his “form-repertoire,” his uncanny sense of 
scale and his intuitive preoccupation with forms 
which strike some deeply responsive chord in 
modern man. 


Moore has always refined and refreshed his form- 
sense by the study of objects found in nature. In 
his own words, “. . . the sensitive observer of 
sculpture must always also learn to feel shape 
simply as shape, not as description or reminis- 
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Reclining Woman 
Green Hornton stone, 24” high 
The National Gallery of Canada 


cence. He must, for example, perceive an egg as 
a simple solid shape, quite apart from its signifi- 
cance as food, or from the literary idea that it 
will become a bird. And so with solids such as a 
shell, a nut, a plum, a pear, a tadpole, a mush- 
room, a mountain peak, a kidney, a carrot, a 
tree trunk, a bird, a bud, a lark, a lady-bird, a 
bulrush, a bone. From these he can go on to 
appreciate more complex forms or combinations 
of several forms.” With his accustomed insight 
into the working of the creative mind, Kenneth 
Clark relates this preoccupation of Moore with 
the shapes and inner structures of objects to Leo- 
nardo da Vinci. In discussing the role of the objet 
‘rouvé in modern art, Clark reminded his au- 
lience of Leonardo’s advice to the young artists 
to study not only the marks on walls but also 
“the embers of the fire or Continued on page 147 


Reclining Figure: Internal External Forms 
13'/." high 
The Montreal Museum of Fine Arts 
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1) Chimeéres aquatiques No. 2. 1950 


2) L’Oiseau perlé. 1956 
Ink drawing 
Collection: Mr and Mrs Jack Attas 


3) Volutes. 1956 

Drawing 

Collection: 

Mr and Mrs Jean-René Major 


Robert Ayre: 


LEON BELLEFLEUR | 


ust before he left Montreal last fall for a year in 

Europe on a Canada Council fellowship, I 

had an hour with Léon Bellefleur, renewing 
old conversations, without time to explore all 
the ramifications of his thought and feeling, but 
gathering some clues to his art. We talked about 
his plan to study etching and lithography (a new 
medium for him), shutting out the noise of col- 
our, about his twenty-five years as a school tea- 
cher and about his preoccupation with occult 
symbolism, so far from the problems of the 
grade-three class-room. 
Perhaps the best approach to a consideration of 
the man and his work would be by way of a few 
biographical notes. 
Léon Bellefleur was born in Montreal 8 February 


1910. When he was 16, he went to normal schoo! 
and he began teaching for the Catholic School 
Commission when he was 19. In the same year, 
he began studying drawing at the night classes 
of the Beaux-Arts, carrying on for seven years, 
and afterwards on his own, what he calls his 
“recherches patientes.”” He was a patient man, both 
as teacher and student, but, though he valued 
the disciplines, misgivings stirred within him. 
Looking back at the Beaux-Arts, he will tell you 
that in those days the dead hand of tradition lay 
heavy on the curriculum; today, he acknowl- 
edges, the spirit is contemporary. He painted 
portraits, still lifes and many impressionist land- 
scapes; he tried this, he tried that, but he did not 
take fire until 1940, when Alfred Pellan came 
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back to Canada from Paris and held his exhibi- 
tion at the Montreal Museum of Fine Arts — 
surely in Canadian painting as great a landmark 
as the Armory Show in the wider context - and 
was “pour tous les jeunes peintres d’alors une véri- 
table révélation de l'art vivant.” 


Pellan freed him from vain and dull repetitions 
to plunge into the depths of his own imagination. 
He discovered the fauves and the cubists, Picasso 
and Miré. He speaks of the powerful influence 
of Kandinsky in helping him understand what 
Wordsworth has called “other modes of being,” 
of the world opened to him by Klee, and of 
“Dart lyrique des enfants.”” When he held his first 
exhibition, at the Maison des Compagnons, in 
Outremont, under the sponsorship of Maurice 
Gagnon, in 1946, he gathered around him the 
paintings of his own children. 


He read poetry, he came under the influence of 
surrealism, “avec les problémes que posent le subcon- 
scient, le réve, le surrationel, et I occulte. Et le travail 
n’a pas cessé depuis de s’orienter dans ce sens.” 


Bellefleur turned out drawings, gouaches and 


oils “‘en grande quantité” and in 1947 exhibited 

in the Spring Show at the Museum, the first of 
his many appearances there; (in 1951, he was 
awarded the Jessie Dow prize for oils). In 1950, 
he exhibited in Gallery XII, with Fritz Brandtner 
as a companion, and in the following year was 
seen in a one-man showing at Agnés Lefort’s 
gallery. With the Canadian Group of Painters, 
the Canadian Society of Graphic Art and in 
National Gallery exhibitions, his work appeared 
throughout Canada and the United States, and 
in Belgium, Italy, Brazil and Mexico. He was 
represented at the Bienal of Sao Paolo in both 
1951 and 1953, at the second international exposi- 
tion, Phases de l'art contemporain, in Paris in 1954, 
at the fourth international exhibition of draw- 
ings and prints, Lugano, Switzerland, in 1956, 
and the second international exhibition of prints 
at Ljubljana, Yugoslavia, in the following year. 
He received an award of merit for an ink draw- 
ing at the second Biennial of Canadian Art in 
1957, won second prize in an exhibition spon- 
sored by the women’s committee of the Van- 
couver Art Gallery in 1957 and first prize in the 
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4) L’indienne. 1955 
Collection: Roland Giguere 


5) Le visiteur. 1955 


LEON BELLEFLEUR 


Hadassah exhibition in Montreal last year. 


It was not until 1954 that he was free of the class- 
room. The twenty-five years, he told me, had 
been very long. He loved children — he had five 
of his own — but his heart was not in teaching 
and, though he had produced prodigiously, his 
art demanded more than the evenings, week-ends 
and summer holidays he had been able to give 
to it. He went to Europe for eight months, tra- 
velling in France and Spain, visiting the museums 
and galleries, studying with Friedlaender. When 
he came home to Montreal, he did not return to 
school. His children were growing up, becom- 
ing less dependent, and with the help of his pen- 
sion he has managed to support himself and his 
family by his art. The fellowship was the first 
outside assistance he has ever received. 


Inashortstory by Séan O’Faolain I read the other 
day, I came upon one of those metaphors that 
lodge unforgettable in the mind: an old man 
“thinking of all those fragments of his boyhood 
as the fish-scales of some wonderful fish, never- 
to-be-seen, sinuous and shining, that had escaped 
from his net into the ocean.” It may be taken, I 
think, as an image of the artist and his apprehen- 
sion of truth, and especially of an artist such as 
Bellefleur, who dwells below the surface. Belle- 
fleur gathers together the scales of that mysterious 
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fish, and he also shows us the fish’s movements, 
its luminous tracks through the water, and shows 
us the ocean itself, never-to-be-fathomed, as 
much of “that immortal sea” as can be brought 
up in a bucket and held within the frame of a 
picture. 


But—and now I must speak of my own personal 
reactions — I found myself so involved in that 
submarine life the first time I saw Bellefleur, in 
the 1950 exhibition, that I felt I was not so much 
looking into what he had dredged up out of the 
darkness as I was dragged down into the depths, 
entangled in ribbons of colour that were living 
filaments, smothered by amorphous shapes that 
were creatures half vegetable and half animal, 
crawling and swimming, growing, multiplying ; 
uid jellies, plants turning themselves inside out 
and bursting into sudden flower, forked tails 
and slicing fins and gaping mouths, searching 
tentacles and electric whip-lashes; and there were 
ulimpses of eyes and the desperate groping fin- 
gers of human victims struggling to escape. It 
was a crowded, suffocating, drowning jungle, 
without air or space, and no light but the sinister 
vhosphorescence of its own inhabitants. It was 

‘ world of nightmare and terror, it had a posi- 
tive, disturbing, morbid fascination. 


in this phase, Léon Bellefleur has been called a 


surrealist; so he has considered himself, but it 
takes no more than a glance to see that he is not 
a surrealist in the sense that Bosch was, or Chirico 
or Dali, taking recognizable objects, violating 
them and throwing them into juxtapositions 
impossible except in dreams. He is not figura- 
tive like Pellan, coming out into the open with 
symbols and fetishes; he is more secretive. There 
is something of Ernst in him; not so much Miré 
as Masson; something of Tanguy, though with- 
out the airiness and gaiety; something of Klee, 
though without the range of invention. 


Admitting the notorious inaccuracy of words 
ending in ism, the futility, indeed, of trying to 
docket any artist, or any man, and find the 
inevitable pigeon-hole for him, surrealism will 
do as an approximation to Bellefleur’s art. 

We can find excitement and satisfaction in its 
adventures in shape and colour, in its complex 
rhythms and harmonies; we can enjoy him for 
his plastic qualities. But he does not end there, 
as so many of the non-objective painters do. 


6) Danse des noyés. 1950 
The National Gallery of Canada 


7) Sierra Morena. 1957 
Collection: Camille Hébert 
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His paintings and drawings are “abstractions” with a 
program. The undersea jungles are the jungles of the 
mind. Bellefleur’s work is intensely subjective. 


I am not equipped to analyse it psychologically. As 
Jung says, there is a fundamental difference of approach 
between the psychologist’s examination and that of 
the critic. The layman cannot help wondering about 
the mind revealed in paintings like Danse des noyés. 
But we are not justified in taking them as pathological 
symptoms. In diving into his own unconscious, Belle- 
fleur searches for that wonderful fish we have all seen 
in glimpses and explores that sea, “measureless to man,” 
that iscommon to us all. Science has only some of the 
answers. There are modes of being that can be appre- 
hended only by irrational intuitions and insights. 


So another word for Bellefleur’s work is automatism. 

It comes out of the depths, and out of itself, once the 
impulse starts things going. A spotof colour goes down, 
it leads to another; prompted by an accident or an in- 
voluntary gesture of the hand, a shape appears, to sug- 
gest something that is developed, the way a blot may 
be turned into a picture; only Bellefleur is not looking 
for faces, or any resemblance to anything seen. There 
is only the slightest reference to the outside world, a 
memory that may recognize in the found shape and 
colour a plant in the earth, a weed in the water, a bit 
of moss on a rock, and so influence the growth of the 
design and maybe give it a name. 


The name comes afterward. The first of the series of 
16 oils on paper he painted in Paris five years ago, for 
example, he called Rocailles, probably because it looked 
like a rocky island with its reflection, but that was not 
what he planned to paint. He has no plan. It came out 
that way. Another took the form of a large coloured 
shape that looked like carved and painted wood and 
so became L’ indienne. The 1953 painting now in the 
Bezalel Museum in Jerusalem is called Parade des 
totems. It is easy enough to understand titles like these 
and Araignée lunaire, Souvenirs des bétes enchantées (in 
the Museum of the Province of Quebec) and Algues 
fantémes, though obviously che painter had no such 
creatures in mind when he started as lunar spiders, en- 
chanted beasts and phantom seaweed. The experience 
is not invalidated if you have a different name than he 
has for his chimeras and if you see a landscape with a 
group of embracing figures where he sees the “occult 
sense of the rose.” 


The painting is automatist but the instinct has been edu- 


cated as the eye has become selective and the hand 
practised. The mind has the emotion in control, im- 
posing order. Its organizing ability grows with ex- 
perience. The drawings are to be read, not for the emo- 
tional overtones alone, but for the delicate intricacies 
of their webs, for the synthesis of web and weight, the 
distribution of solids in space, the interplay of light 
and dark, running through all the gradations of grey, 
for the brittleness of the line here, the fluidity there, 
for the tenuousness and the drive. The nightmare paint- 
ings, visceral and violent, give way to calmer com- 
positions, more refined colour and subtler relationships. 


In November 1957, at the Galerie Denyse Delrue, 
Bellefleur showed 15 oils and gouaches, souvenirs of a 
summer near Val Morin in the Laurentians. In a cabin 
in the woods, he was alone for the first time in many 
years with the trees, and the birds in them, and the sky 
overhead. It was a time of wonderful épanouissement — 
there is no English word quite like this to describe the 
experience. It was like an emergence from the night 


into the day. He filled the gallery with gaiety. 


In Retour des cygnes youcan make out the opulent shapes 
and white plumage of the swans, but that is as far as he 
goes in any literal translation. The blossoming, ex- 
panding summer is evoked in endless variations of the 
play of fan shapes that recall petals, the flight of birds, 
the evanescent flutter of butterflies. 


He has come out into the sunlight. The shapes are no 
longer sinuous and intertwined, devouring each other 
in the airless deeps. They have taken wings and spread 
them to shimmer in the light. Bellefleur has become 
more objective. He is searching now, more conscious- 
ly, for form. He feels the need for more structure. He 
had been attracted by the prism and the crystal, but 
the summer in the mountains saved him from becom- 
ing too calculated; he can neyer be the purist; he has 
nothing in common with Fernand Leduc and his fol- 
lowers, the disciples of Mondrian. 


Emotion will not be ruled out. If science comes in, it 
will be thought the occult, the magic that is the science 
of the jungle, and through which he attempts to un- 
derstand himself and the cosmos. The silence he wants 
is not imposed by the intellect but by the inner need. 
He wants to be more reticent. There is too much talk- 
ing, he thinks, in pictures. Colour is too noisy, and 
when he returns to it, it will be to put it in its place, 
disciplined by drawing. 
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VARLEY’S ARCTIC 


~ 


irley’s arctic sketches are the subject of Edmund 

rpenter’s book, Eskimo, which has recently 

n published by the University of Toronto Press 

th 30 reproductions of the sketches. A selection 
hem appears on the following pages through 
courtesy of the publishers 
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Sealskin Drying on Tent. Collection: John McFarland, Esq., Toronto 
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F.ederick Varley went north in 1938 aboard 
t]. e Nascopie, as a member of the Eastern 

A: ctic Patrol. His trip was brief; his sketches 
cual. Yet for comparable insight into the 
lead and people, one must turn to the works 
of Rasmussen, Flaherty, Thalbitzer, Freuchen, 
who lived years in these twilight lands. 

Atter Varley returned, he scattered his sket- 
ches with the indifference of an Eskimo artist, 
for whom artis a creative activity, not a prod- 
uct of that activity. Fortunately, the Public 
Archives of Canada acquired ten. Sir Malcolm 
MacDonald, then High Commissioner for 
the United Kingdom in Canada, gave a num- 
ber as presentation pieces and kept a record 
of recipients. And a widespread correspon- 
dence, touching five continents, located many 
more, bringing the total toabout ninety draw- 
ings and paintings. Most of the owners had 

at some time known Varley. In conversation 
and letter they spoke of him, and as I went 
from one to another, gathering the sketches 
for reproduction, a full image of the man 
emerged from the recollections of those who 
were or had been closest to him. The owners 
themselves were all of rare individualism, 
with many interests and of quiet, uncom- 
promising integrity. 


One correspondent wrote of the sketches: 
“Most of them were rather small in size but 
big in every other way — floating icebergs 
and distant hills — a feeling of vast space and 
sky -slight, simple, direct — grey, bleak with 
quiet dignity. One or two had figures in them: 
Eskimo men and women who came to meet 
the ship or just standing about on rocks sil- 
houetted against the sky.” 


from the white man’s point of view, the Arc- 
tc has no favourable qualities, unless severity 


be counted as such. It is a barren, empty land, 
largely comfortless and desolate. The endless 
tundra stretching from sea to horizon has an 
austere, monotonous charm, a certain cold, 
clean-edged beauty. Yet throughout it is hard 
on man. 

To Eskimo, however, it is home, the earth’s 
most favoured place. They have no desire to 
go elsewhere; they are content with this 
country which contains enough walrus and 
seal to satisfy most of their needs. 
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Collection: Roberts Gallery, Toro ito 
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illection: Hart House, University of Toronto 
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Collection: L. Suzuki, Esq., Toroni 
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|: its topography, the eastern Canadian Arctic 
ringes from glistening, gorge-dissected cliffs 
t» flatlands that roll away, mile after empty 

: ile, featureless and undifferentiated, save for 
. viet inland pools that blue-spangle its mo- 

) otonous expanse. The wind seems never to 
s op. Itisa hard land, with few extras. 
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Collection: Dr Henry A. Thompson, Toronto 


The fleeting weeks between the passing of 
one winter and the coming of another wit- 
Ness temperate, even warm weather. Snow 
melts, fowers bloom, birds flock from the 
south. The sea cliffs are a tapestry of subtle, 
changing colours. Inland the land becomes 


a sombre brown, not colourless, but dead in ‘ 
: colour, save for the brilliant orange of | 
lichen-covered rocks. 
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Jiolly Bobak: 


Molly Lamb Bobak was born in Vancouver, 
avid studied at the Vancouver School of Art. 
She became an official war artist with the 
C.IV.A.C. in 1945, and did paintings and 
drawings of its activities in Canada and in 
Europe. She met Bruno Bobak in London, 
and they later were married in Toronto. 

They lived in Vancouver until 1957 when 


he won a Canadian government fellowship 
to spend a year painting in England. They 
are now back again in North Vancouver. 


(For a further note on Bruno Bobak, see 
page 81) 


LEISURE TO PAINT 


We a person is living in a foreign country, he has the fondest, most nostalgic feelings 
t 


owards his homeland. Even the thought of a garish metallic highway, flanked on 
both sides by drive-in hamburger stands, pink and turquoise motels, flashing neon signs, 
used-car lots crazy with twirling tinfoil, seems rather wonderful to him from his distant 
point of view. 

When we were in England, where my husband was taking advantage of a Canadian 
government fellowship and I was indirectly doing the same thing, we had just such warm 
thoughts about home. But now that we are actually home again, we are oblivious to the 
garish highway and we find that even the most unpleasant aspects of England we remem- 
ber with great tenderness. (Ah, that wonderful freezing-cold house! That filthy little res- 
taurant, where the waitress coughed and dropped cigarette ash all over our cheese sand- 
wiches!) In fact, we give England the kind of feeling one gets from looking at coloured 
slides which condense time into flashes of vivid warmth and pleasure. And although I can 
force myself to remember that there were an incredible number of rainy days last sum- 
mer, they seem unimportant, and our year in England has become, in fact, the best year of 
our lives. 

We arrived in Southampton one afternoon in September when a low autumn sun 
flooded the streets with a golden light and the people walking cast long, black shadows 
after themselves. The cars were glossy and all the clothes in the store windows were deep 
crimson and forest green, and a dull gold Lyons sign caught the sun as we drove by in a 
taxi which we had decided to hire to take us the thirty miles to Basingstoke. There we were 
to be met by friends who would take us to their house twelve miles further on. We drove 
through the greenest country we’d ever seen and we were quite carried away by the 
tidiness of it all — the clipped hedges, the swept road sides, the black iron railings, the red 
pillar boxes, the clear atmosphere. We had both been in England before and so we ex- 
pected to see all these things, but they hit us again with a violent freshness which gave 
such a good beginning to our year. 

We stayed at first in the Berkshire village of Aldermaston, with friends of ours who, 
like ourselves, had a baby daughter of five months old, and life at their house “Corner 
Cottage” was so pleasant that we had the greatest difficulty tearing ourselves away; the 
babies were such fun, there were walks to go on, pushing our prams down the lanes in the 
sunshine, mushrooms to gather in the wet meadows, interesting people to mect, a harvest 
supper to attend at the church hall, even a rabbit hunt to follow behind determined hunts- 
women dressed in green jackets, long white shorts, woollen stockings and American-style 
running-boots! We put this time down to getting acclimatized and actually it was a most 
necessary period and it included frequent trips to London where Bruno and I spent whole 
days at the Tate, the Victoria and Albert, the National Gallery and the British Museum. 
Bruno’s personal discovery of Turner at first hand gave him the clue to his year’s work. 
The big Monet exhibition was on at the Tate and the late Monets also became a vital and 
important influence — and so did the small collection of Kokoschkas we managed to see. 

Late in October we finally stirred ourselves to decide on a plan and we chose to go to 
Cornwall. We heard that there were many furnished places for rent there during the 
winter and that the climate, which was beginning to be bitter in Berkshire, was milder 
there. And, of course, we knew that some first-rate English painters lived and worked 
around St Ives. We had a car by then, so one wet morning we packed up our belongings, 
put the baby in her basket and drove down through Wiltshire and Devon into Cornwall. 

Finding a house is a story in itself, but I must only say here that we rented an ugly semi- 
detached place deceivingly called “‘Orchard Villas.” Our villa was right in the village of 
Lelant, and our bedroom window was flush with the top story of the double-decker buses 
which stopped just outside it every morning at 7 o'clock. We had a fine kitchen, though, 
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MOLLY BOBAK 
St Ives 
Pencil 

with a coke-burning cooker in it called a Sunbeam Mark III which amused me at first, but 

ee later filled me with respect and I realized that we could hardly have survived without it. 

We lived in our kitchen and painted in the living-room which we kept covered with 

linen, canvas and newspapers. This was just as well because the décor was horrible — hand- 

grained varnished wood, pock-marked wallpaper and a tiny grate which had been first |} \ 

| painted acid yellow and then dabbled over with a sponge filled with dull purple. The 

linoleum was made to look like fancy oak flooring but it didn’t fool us. We lived extreme- ; ; 

: ly simply. Housekeeping was confined to the kitchen; we often ate mussels which we 

; gathered from the rocks by the sea and there was a succulent plant called sea spinach - 

: which grew all winter along the shores of an estuary nearby, and we cooked this spinach |) => 

as well. Everything else could be had at the store across the road and it wasn’t long before 

we were accepted as locals at the Lelant pub where we went every night before supper for 

a half pint and a game of dominoes. With our physical needs looked after we were ready i 

to work but the shyness we felt for Cornwall prevented us from knowing how to begin. ° 

At first we explored the land in our car and we discovered it to be another world from 

the cosy, mellow-bricked England we thought we knew. The sea throws up a great light 

around the whole country-side and under this light, in November, the green of the fields 

and the grey of the endless stone walls and dwellings became intense and rich and the sea 

itself changed into countless combinations of cold and warm blues and bottle greens an: 

greys. The coasts were rocky with coves of pure sand and the towns seemed to hav: 
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<quatted forever, huddled in compact walled spaces in the landscape, with only the square 
.hurch towers daring to brave the wind that blows continually over the peninsula. But it 
isn’t the churches that give the feeling of the past in Cornwall. Rather, it is the ancient 
}urial mounds which are called quoits and date back three thousand years before Christ, 

hich impress upon one so deeply the early beginnings and stirrings of this country. The 
National Trust looks after most of the quoits and wisely leaves them to weather in the 
: elds or moors so that one comes upon them as casually as one comes upon cows or old 
+n mines or rhododendron forests. And it seemed to me that this made them intensely 
. <citing and alive and full of the dark feeling of time. 

The car trips gave way to long walks over the moors and along the cliff edges for Bruno, 
| it | stayed nearer home with the baby and decided to draw anything and to draw it 
; ecisely so that I might at least break the shyness and get the feel for work. So while 
| rcuno worked on the moors, I sat in my neighbour’s Brussels sprouts’ bed and drew 
« ch knobbly plant with growing interest. By this process we began to feel at home and 
|:runo turned his mind to painting. He had always been essentially a water-colour painter 
v orking in earth browns, blacks and greys and he felt a great desire to move into colour 
aid to use it on canvas in a much freer way than he had ever done before. This idea, of 
course, was far more complicated for him than it is for me to tell about it, and he went 


Lelant Churchyard 
Pencil and charcoal 
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MOLLY BOBAK 


Lelant Pub 
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No. 
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through two months of solid work and accompanying bouts of depressions and elations 
depending on his discoveries and explorations. He worked outdoors, drawing with col- 
oured chalks and pencil and he watched the mist and shifting light over the sea and rocky 
shore line and tried, with the help of Turner, to incorporate these things into his first oils. 
He drew with the paint and I thought the results were very exciting and got progressively 
so with each fresh canvas. It seemed to be quite a natural growth, an adding to what was 
already realized rather than a complete change of thought and idea. 

I didn’t feel the need to experiment or find a direction at that time, as I had been in the 
iniddle of a good working period when I left Vancouver — using new sub-divisions as a 
theme. I felt that the towns in Cornwall offered me the same sort of theme and it re- 
mained only for me to arrange my time so that I could work for a part of every day. 

Until Christmas time we both did little painting, but we drew considerably and, look- 
ug back I believe it was during these weeks that the ground work was accomplished, not 
ust for the year ahead of us, but for a much longer time. 

And it was at this time, too, that we began to meet some of the artists. The first we met 
vas Peter Lanyon who invited us one day to tea — a real Cornish tea of Kunzle cakes, 
‘ugared almonds, saffron buns and clotted cream. We were impressed with his work, 

specially his drawings which had a great freedom and strength. His painting was English 
“1 that it was based on the landscape around him, but it was treated in a broad painterly 
vay where the idea only of landscape remained and the paint itself took over with its 
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BRUNO BOBAK 
Hedge Brambles 
Brown ink on grey wash 
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vigorous swatches of blues and greens and melting whites. A violent red mess of a canvas 
was being grappled with on the easel. Lanyon said he sometimes used an oar to smack on 
the colour. He also made amazingly clumsy constructions out of blocks of wood which 
he used to evoke images for his painting. 

Peter Lanyon lived in a magnificent (centrally heated) house near the cliff edge of 
Carbis Bay overlooking St Ives. He and his wife had five delightful children, and an in- 
formal nanny looked after the youngest of them. The studio was far away across the green 
lawns from the house and Lanyon could be alone to work whenever he wished, and we 
felt that he, of all the painters we met, had every condition for the ideal life! 

Bryan Wynter, whose work was influenced by Mark Tobey, painted huge calligraphic 
canvases in dry whites, blacks, yellows and reds, which reminded me of floating banners 
in a Chinese parade. He and his wife, Monica, lived on the top of a desolate moor high 
above the village of Zennor. Their house was made of stone and seemed as primitive 1s 
the quoit nearby, but they had a prefabricated wooden studio as well, which their Cornish 
farmer neighbours didn’t trust. “It'll never larst, m’dear,” they said, as if they resented 
such a light sensible building as this one was in the midst of their dark damp stone ones. 
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Below the Wynters, on the main road out of St Ives to Land’s End, lived Patrick Heron, 
one of the most brilliant critics, I suppose, that one could find anywhere. His house, “The 
E.gle’s Nest,” is wedged on a craggy slope which falls away to green fields broken with a 
wb of rock walls and ending on the cliff edge with the Atlantic Ocean beyond. We met 
P trick Heron one cool, clear afternoon in early spring. He and his young wife and two 
lively and beautiful little girls had not been in this massive house for very long but they 
h.d had it redecorated when they moved into it and it had a very “contemporary” look 
al: yut it and its high white walls were perfect foils for Heron’s latest huge canvases which 
hi ag without frames, like murals really, and consisted of bands of colour painted very 
th:nly and running horizontally across the surface. Outside in his garden, or rather, series 
ot ‘ittle walled gardens, was a multitude of flowering shrubs and bushes which came from 
al. over the world, and had been planted behind walls to protect them from the wind, by 
th owner before the Herons. Each garden was perfectly planned and quite exquisite in 
it lf and the Herons kept these gardens weeded and had every bush and shrub identified 
except for a green leafed plant from the American Northwest which we were proudly 
ab!e to tell them was sal-lal, a common ground cover which grows all over our moun- | 
tain sides. 

(here were many other painters and one wonderful poet named Sidney Graham we 
came to know, and once we were able to spend a morning with the potter, Bernard 
Leach, whose house and workshops are on the hillside above St Ives. 

We felt that in England there were few artists who could live by — Continued on page 147 
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The help is gratefully acknowledged of the 
various architects and professional advisers 
who supplied illustrations and information 
on the city halls described in this article. The 
opinions are the sole responsibility of the 
author who was trained in architecture and 
lives in Ottawa 


WHAT KIND 
OF CIVIC 
CHNTRE-PIECEH? 


by Alan H. Armstrong 


f the dozen metropolitan centres in Canada, six have recently 
@) sought designs for new city halls. As many of them, though 
not the same ones, intend to enjoy new concert halls. In about 
half these cases the design or the designer is chosen by architec- 
tural competition; this means we can all read what the architects 
were expected to achieve. Harder problems are posed by a civic 
commission than by the floor-area economics and run-of-the- 
mill enclosures of commerce. The city hall is apt to be put up in a 
vital part of the city and to project its mood as far as the eye can 
see or the newscast can carry its image. The Royal Commission 
on Canada’s Economic Prospects said we should have much more 
civic architecture; what kind is unfolding before us: 

Much of a city hall is used in the same way as a private office 
building. It must offer the same comforts and efficiencies to its 
workers; it must usually exploit the same construction techniques, 
shown outwardly as a shiny plaid of glass criss-crossed with 
spindly metal strips. It is given to the daily round of municipal 
business, more and more of which is done by mail and cheque, 
attended to by automata as much as by clerks. This part of the 
city hall tends to resemble its similarly-occupied commercial 
neighbours. Like them, it is dark and silent for about one hun- 
dred and thirty hours in each week of 168; it may have still 
longer quiet hours in the years ahead. 

Standing alongside this municipal business machine there is a 
smaller element, dedicated to lively human dispute and deliber- 
ation. Unlike the private and impenetrable directors’ floor, this 
part is most accessible to the public. It is dominated by the coun- 
cil chamber, not so insistent on precedent as a parliamentary 
hall, but still fashioned to discourage expediency and flippancy, 
to speak of order and permanence. This part of the city hall may 
be most active when the other is empty: on meeting nights, 
election night and whenever distinguished guests are to be re- 
ceived, The municipal building has in microcosm what the late 
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Matthew Nowicki said the whole city should have: its workaday 
parts and its holiday parts. 

The challenge to the architect of a city hall is to envelop these 
two complementary elements in one expressive complex: in 
part businesslike, executive, daylit; in part oratorical, advoca- 
tive, nightlit. In such a challenge to competitors, the program 
for the Toronto City Hall said: “One of the reasons for this 
competition is to find a building that will proudly express its 
function as the centre of civic government. How to achieve an 
atmosphere about a building that suggests government, con- 
tinuity of certain democratic traditions and service to the com- 
munity are problems for the designer of the modern city hall.” 
The Winnipeg conditions of competition say their city hall 
“must be economical in initial cost, in operation and in mainte- 
nance; but, above all, it must be attractive, expressing the dignity 
of its use, at the same time avoiding meaningless ornamentation.” 
Architectural delights were simpler when Lennox finished his 
Richardsonian city hall in Toronto sixty years ago. The whole 
encomium, as recited to an international scientific congress when 
that building was new, read: ““The City Hall is one of the finest 
municipal buildings on the continent. It cost $2,500,000 and has 
a floor space of over five acres, a tower three hundred feet high, 
and the largest winding clock in America. The present tax rate 
is 19'/, mills.” 

In those days a city hall could dominate its surroundings by 
being bigger or more elaborate. It would have a tower, lantern 
or dome, making for a romantic skyline; its walls were massive 
and were articulated with columns, arcades, cornices; it had high 
ceilings and its great doors were approached up monumental 
steps. All that is gone. In sheer bulk, private or federal buildings 
now tower over even an inflated civic one; building techniques, 
administrative efficiency and municipal impoverishment have 
taken their toll of the old devices of pre-eminence. Antipathy 0 
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gargantuan government buildings in general is reflected in Bruce 
Hutchison’s remark that ““we don’t want our statesmen posing 
as giants but dwarfed by their own monuments.” How then is 
the new city hall to establish its place in the sun — or in the lamp- 
light—to remind the passer-by that this is the arena of civic 
self-determination? 

If the city hall is to be designed in isolation, without certainty 
that its setting will help to establish its importance, the architect’s 
simplest course seems to be to mass his main elements in a way 
no private builder is likely to imitate. Then he may adopt floor 
and window shapes other than the rectangles that result from the 
rentable floor equation. He may use non-commercial cladding 
materials, like stone. Finally, if he is lucky, he may punctuate his 
composition with murals or sculpture of sorts that businessmen 
don’t usually buy. Recent Canadian city halls exhibit all these 
means of expressing themselves. 

In Windsor, a splendid mall is now proposed to be cut from a 
principal street down to the river, to command a view across to 
the Detroit civic centre. This mall would open up a space in 
down-town Windsor that will be flanked by old and new build- 
ings housing court and police functions, a produce market and a 
church, as well as private properties. Unfortunately, it appears 
the city hall had to be built before any unified composition with 
these other structures and spaces could be thought out. Indeed 
by its placing, this city hall goes far to destroy a plaza where it 

ould have shared in completing one. It might be any middle-of- 
‘he-road office building, but for a central “keep” denied daylight 
‘nd given a slightly concave stone face. The office wings are clad 
vith shiny ceramic sheets of chilly colour. 

Edmonton’s city hall has been in use for about two years. It 
tands within a large city block, to be seen from streets all round. 
Warm-coloured veneer materials clothe most of the three com- 
onents: the broad squat unit to which individual taxpayers 


1) The Toronto city hall designed by E. J. 
Lennox and completed in 1890, to remain 
on the east side of the forecourt to the new 


city hall. (Photo: Max Fleet) 


2) Ottawa’s old city hall, finished in 1877 
from designs by Horsey and Sheard and 
destroyed by fire in 1931 


3) The present city hall in Winnipeg, in use 
since 1886 but no longer adequate, was de- 
signed by Barber and Barber. 

(Photo: Alan H. Armstrong) 


bring their affairs, the elevated chamber for the city’s collective 
decisions, and the tall block for the more secluded functionaries. 
This tall portion sets itself apart from the ordinary private office 
building because, although it consists of the same little rectangles 
as everyman’s rentable space, its long face is bent to make a ridge 
run up the centre, and its pent-house has a frilly canopy. The 
blank wall of the chamber is bent inwards instead of outwards, 
and serves as a foil for the wiry fountain by Lionel A. J. Thomas. 

The Hamilton city hall will not be ready for use for another 
year. It stands on down-town Main Street in deliberate visual re- 
lation with other large public structures, although well separated 
from them, being given four city blocks to itself. It consists of 
three units like Edmonton’s. The vertical axis of the office slab 
here is placed on the centre line of a cross-street interrupted by 
the building; the axis is marked, not by a mere surface ridge, but 
by bending the whole mass of che slab to make one face convex, 
the other concave. Protruding at the bottom of the concave or 
Main Street side is the council chamber, mounted on stilts and 
again given a bent form. In both Hamilton and Edmonton the 
tall office element is mounted on top of the “platform” unit 
which taxpayers frequent, while the council chamber is suppor- 
ted visibly from the ground. The winning design for Toronto 
places both chamber and towers on the roof of a great plinth of 
public space. In Hamilton, pedestrians and vehicles are fully 
separated by taking advantage of the drop of 25 feet from back 
to front of the site. 

Ottawa’s new city hall was occupied last year, and has been 
awarded the Massey Silver Medal for government buildings. It 
stands in solitude athwart park-like Green Island at the point 
where the Rideau River drops into the Ottawa. A pair of bridges 
near the downstream end of the island, and an older pair up- 
stream, connect it with the city around it. In this building, vir- 
tually the whole ground floor is a public reception space, but it 
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4)5) “. . . by its placing,” the Windsor city hall “goes far to destroy a 
plaza where it could have shared in completing one.” 
Architects: Sheppard and Masson 


Edmonton city hall. 6) The bent blank wall of the free-standing council 
room acts as a foil for the fountain by Lionel Thomas. 7) Part of the tall 
office block stands upon the unit which the taxpayers frequent 
Architects: Dewar, Stevenson and Stanley 

Designing Architect: Hugh W. Seton 


8)9) The office tower of Hamilton’s new city hall is folded in response to 
the street it closes. Pedestrians and vehicles approach on different levels 
and on opposite sides of the building 

Architect: S. M. Roscoe 

Consulting Architects: Fleury and Arthur 


SHADED AREAS: PUBLIC a 
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takes no more area than the subdivided office floors above, so 
that there are only two main masses in the composition. 

Among the examples looked at, this alone resisted the tempta- 
tion to declare its identity by warping the main forms. We see 
an almost diagrammatically plain slab with glass faces and stone 
edges, which on a closer look submits a subtle rhythm. A rectar- 
gular council unit, more opaque and having stronger surface 
relief and twice the rhythmic scale (a majestic augmentation in 
the counterpoint) is moored on posts against the middle of the 
slab’s long side. Direct use is made of the difference in level be- 
tween the bridge at the foot of the island and natural grade at its 
head to set up the main entrance from the former and to get car 
storage behind the slab and beneath it. 

In front there are two free-standing sheet-metal fountains bv 
Louis Archambault; a somewhat sprightly coat of arms is worke | 
in similar material by Arthur Price upon the face of the chambe. 
Out of respect for what Goldwin Smith called a sub-arctic cli- 
mate, the architectural play of a graceful geometric stair is con- 
ducted indoors; yet it is fully visible through the glass on whic’ 
the building seemingly floats, especially at night when the city ha'| 
looks its best. It is a pity this example does not adorn the main 
stream of the capital’s ceremonial and cultural life. It deserves to. 

In the announcement of the Toronto city hall competition, as 
at Winnipeg, those who entered were given full information 
about the civic space in which their design would appear as wel! 
as photographs of all buildings visible from its base. Yet I sense 
some ambivalence running through the Toronto undertaking. 
The terms already quoted suggest preference for a municipal 
structure distinctive in form from its neighbours, albeit compa- 
tible with them. The competitors and the jury in the first phase 
of the contest seem to have put a high value on arbitrary depar- 
tures in main form and texture; systems of 
vertical slats or jalousies on fagades were 
favoured devices. This was as if to say: “You 
can see that this edifice has nothing to do with 
those worldly blocks of offices on Bay Street.” 
Of the eight finalists, at least four were ex- 
pressly anti-commercial in the basic forms 
they adopted: Rewell, the ultimate winner, 
as well as Andrews, Lothrop and Pei. And the 
final report of the jury stresses that Rewell’s 
would be unlikely to “be absorbed into the 
down-town landscape;” it would be “‘differ- 
ent in form and materials from standard com- 
mercial buildings” and “‘a distinctive feature 
of the silhouette of Toronto.” 

The jury in its final report also paid its res- 
pects — as some competitors did not — to the 
old city hall lining the east side of the new 
Civic Square. The judges note that Rewell 
places his tall shafts far enough to the north 
of the new space to give the old building its 
due, and also leaves a forecourt that can be 
related westward to that in front of Osgoode 
Hall (which to abuse is probably an indictable 
offence). The placing of the new building 1s 
respectful to its public neighbours; its form i: 
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at odds with its private ones (which is what 
was wanted, say the majority). 

In a minority report, Sir William Holford 
and Professor Gordon Stephenson lodge their 
first reservation about the final winner be- 
cause to the northeast and northwest it “shuts 
out the city around it, presenting blank con- 
crete walls (356 feet and 290 feet in height) to 
surrounding streets and buildings.” A muni- 
cipal building can be itself without being rude 
to others, they seem to say. But then I believe 
the minority shift to a different objective: 
that this structure might have had a form to 
which its future neighbours couid respond. 
By this process of endowing its surroundings 
with its superior graces, the new city hall 
might ultimately lose the distinctiveness origi- 
nally required of it. Their report says Rewell’s 
shunning of the adjoining properties “might 
havean adverse effect on the future redevelop- 
ment of these sectors; whereas the new City 
Hall could otherwise be expected to spark off 
a number of surrounding projects, eventually 
leding to a really significant renewal of this 
port of the City. Much could be done to re- 
dice this adverse effect.”” Given the explicit 
demands of the program, the whole spirit of 
cwell’s conception and his known skill in 
yutting the old wine of romantic forms in 
new bottles of cantilevers and aluminum trim, 
lt remains to be seen how much can be done. 

Winnipeg must face up to this very question 
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before they choose the final winner in the current city hall com- 
petition, which they had meant to do this June; Professor John 
Russell is professional adviser to the city. A year ago, preliminary 
designs were invited for a block of land owned by the province, 
surrounded by impressive avenues and formally related to the 
classic legislative group. But as these designs were being exam- 
ined to choose the few most worthy of further development, the 
province reconsidered its offer of this Broadway-Memorial- 
Osborne site. (In two recent competitions in Ottawa, of which 
the city hall was one, the sites were changed after the final awards 
were made, so the site-selectors can be said to be gaining on the 
architects.) It has been suggested to the City of Winnipeg that 
it draw aid from the provincial and federal governments to clear 
run-down buildings from another area, of which part could then 
be used for its city hall. This alternative, if successful, would also 
free land for arterial road improvements and other uses. 
Manitoba thus points to the building of a new city hall as the 
occasion not merely to produce needed space and an architectural 
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13) The new Ottawa city hall stands on 
. island in the Rideau River. The graceful 
ir plays its part indoors, yet is fully visible 


sight through the glass on which the 


ding seems to float 
hitects: Rother /Bland / Trudeau 


udscape Architect: Benoit Bégin 
2) One of the two large fountains by 
L is Archambault that stand on either side 


v/ he main entrance platform of the Ottawa 
«hall. From similar sheet materials 

A thur Price has worked a spirited rendering 
o/ lie city’s armorial bearings upon the 

foc ade of the council chamber 

otros 10)11): Panda; 13): T. Van 


WHAT KIND OF 
CIVIC CENTRE-PIECE: 


symbol, but also dramatically to precipitate a chain reaction in 
civic redemption. Much of the quality of today’s civic buildings 
depends upon the visual and psychological characteristics of their 
location and setting. If, more boldly still, they are to be thought 
of as ace cards in the game of refashioning our cities, the design 
problem is not that of a single civic building but of the city’s 
heart, in whose workings public structures should be of pivotal 
value. 

Many factors point to increase of leisure, to the load on spare- 
time facilities growing even faster than urban populations. Some 
of these facilities will occur in downtown areas, keeping them 
bright and awake after office hours. We may anticipate more and 
more participants in those pastimes, spectacles and ceremonies 
most characteristic of the focus of the metropolitan city. As 
Jacques Simard has observed, “‘the centre of the town is becoming 
more nervous than muscular.” 

Public pageantry calls for horizontal planes upon which men 
can stroll at will, surrounded by publicly significant back-drops 
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for the exits and entrances of the civic drama. Nearby there need 
to be eating-places and vehicular termini for workers by day, 
for spectators by night, for transients by both. The wings of the 
noble civic stage can be imagined as the market-places of spe- 
cialty goods and specialized services, the haunts of celebrities and 
their attendant columnists. 

We begin to see the metropolitan heartland as an archipelago 
of pedestrian islands, some of them given over by day to those 
vocations that are the raison d’étre of the great city, in which it is 
personal encounter, face-to-face persuasion that count. Each 
down-town island will be fringed with the parking-docks from 
which to embark on the intervening expressways for home. For 
some such designs the massive blows of central area redevelop- 
ment might well be struck. The finest and most focal of these 
down-town islands will be the official scene of the community’s 
decisions and gestures, and this we might envision as the proper 
seat of civic architectural composition. 

Today’s essayist in the design of the solo public structure seems 
limited by the hard angularity of contemporary building tech- 
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niques and economics; with so tame an idiom of architectural 
expression he may easily resort to mock-heroics or succumb to a 
sort of civic stage fright. Perhaps the real opportunity to create 
a civic environment lies rather in the new and massive instru- 
ments for assembling large urban tracts and treating them, as it 
were, symphonically. 

George Bernard Shaw pointed out that Beethoven, composing 
in larger dimensions than his predecessors, “could take the driest 
sticks of themes and work them up so interestingly that you find 
something new in them at the hundredth hearing.”’ Such intri- 
cate massing was more e‘fective if built from essentially four- 
square and anonymous motifs. These are essentially like the 
humble qualities of outline, rhythm and transparency we find in 
today’s larger buildings. If our architects are learning to look 
beyond the individual structure to the compound developments 
now possible, and to play upon the parallax of motion among 
buildings; if our urban designers are mastering the planes over 
which, and the spaces through which, to see and move; then 
this half-dozen essays in civic design can be counted all gain. 
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The competition for the design of a city hall and 
souare for Toronto was the largest international 
cc upetition ever held and is the biggest project of its 
kid in three generations. There were 508 entries 
fiom 42 countries. The members of the jury were: 
S William Holford, London; C. E. Pratt, Van- 
cover; Ernesto Rogers, Milan; Eero Saarinen, 
B vomfild Hills, Michigan; Gordon Stephenson, 
1 vonto, E, R. Arthur was Professional Adviser 
a: | Matthew Lawson was Co-ordinator of the 
c.sipetition 


14 “On the east and north sides and to some degree 
to ‘ie west... the winning design shuts out the city 
around it...” said two members of the competition 
jury. The model of this design by Viljo Rewell of 
Helsinki is here shown from the northwest 


15) The site plan given competitors for the design 

of the new Toronto city hall. Osgoode Hall (law 
courts and school), shown on the lower left, and the 
old city hall on the lower right, define the width of 
the new civic square. They once dominated streets 
running south to the harbour. The new city hall 
will close the north end of the square and there are 
now proposals for comprehensive redevelopment 
across its south end 


20) Rewell’s winning design for Toronto as it would 
appear from near the southwest corner of the old 

city hall. Offices to which individual citizens need 
access are in the squat portion on which the two tall, 
curved slabs are mounted. The square is marked off 
by a colonnade, inside which a ramp sweeps up to 
the ceremonial and council rooms, indicated by the 
domed saucer nestling between the towers 


(All photos on these two pages by Panda except 20) 
which is by Havas, Finland) 
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“The jury in the first phase of the Toronto contest put a 
high value on departures in main form and texture ; vertical 


slats or jalousies on facades were favoured...” 


16) The Canadian admitted to the 


final phase, David Horne of Toronto, 


uses this device on his quadrangular 
building, here seen from the west 
side of the square 


17) The design by James D. Lothrop, 
of the firm of Perkins and Will of 


New York, as seen from the forecourt 


18) Model of the design by Ieoh 
Ming Pei and collaborators as seen 
from the south 


19) Drawing of forecourt from the 
west as designed by John H. Andrews 
of Sydney, Australia 
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ROBIN 
BUS H 


This article assessing Robin Bush's work is by Norman 
Hay who was born in Vancouver in 1924 and is a 
graduate of the University of British Columbia. He 
began his association with industrial design some years 
ago in London, England. For the past four years he 
has been working for the National Industrial Design 
Council, and he is the Director of the Design Centre 
of the National Gallery of Canada in Ottawa 


1) Hotel in Genoa Bay, B.C., decorated and furnished 
by Robin Bush with brilliantly coloured chairs by Charles 
Eames. It is interesting to note that as early as 1948 
Bush was attracted by the radical design of the chairs be- 
ing produced for the Herman Miller Furniture Company 


2) “Slimline” upholstered group furniture with wooden 
frames. The geometrical lines seen in this furniture had 
been used previously by American designers, but this was 
the first of its type in Canada. 1954 


3) Chrome-finished steel chair with vinyl upholstery, 
which Bush produced for the office and institutional 
market. 1952 


4) Convertible bed-settee with walnut frame and foam- 
rubber cushions. 1956 


5) Coffee table in mahogany with bent-iron frame.1951. 
This is from the same group as shown on page 119. 
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Re Bush claims that he is untutored, untravelled and 


largely uneducated. If this is true, he must be numbered 
among those artists whose work embodies a refined, aesthetic 
understanding which the artist himself can neither explain nor 
attempt to defend. Bush insists that fine products in industrial 
design result from an intelligent use of materials and a sophisti- 
cated method of production. He cites the Eames chair as an our- 
standing example of this theory. The fact that the Eames chair is 
beautiful is to Bush’s mind the inevitable outcome of first-raze 
intelligence being applied to a problem — i.e., how to get seating 
from sheets of fibreglass and lengths of steel rods in an economic il 
and labour-saving way. The fact that Eames is not a little pr2- 
occupied with design theory and philosophy does not alter Rob n 
Bush’s basic belief. 

What is obvious is that the theory works for him. In the brief 
period of nine years that has elapsed since he first started making 
furniture not a single piece has fallen below a level of excellen:e 
in design. In the early years the production methods were am.- 
teur, now he grows more and more concerned with automation 
and is at present working on what he hopes will be a complete y 
automated method of producing furniture. When he talks about 
this furniture his excitement centres on the “push-button” pro- 
duction, the radical packaging and simplified method of ship- 
ping. He never refers to the appearance of the furniture. 

He was born in Vancouver in 1921 of English parents. He at- 
tended school in that city where, after passing senior matricula- 
tion, he went to the Vancouver School of Art. During this 
period his ambition was to become a marine architect. He indi- 
cates now that he had a passion at the time for ships but as far as 
he can remember he was interested in little else. In 1941 he joined 
the navy later attaining the rank of Lt-Commander. He was 
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-tive in the service until 1945 when he returned to the West 
‘oast, this time to Victoria, and as a married man. 

His father had acquired some property at Genoa Bay, a short 
Jistance north of Victoria on Vancouver Island and there Joan 

ad Robin Bush made a somewhat primitive home and spent 
- yeir days together with Robin Bush’s father fashioning Genoa 
‘ay into a resort. At nights Bush was working on a correspond- 
ice course in architecture. He stuck with this for three years 
it now dismisses it as a “complete waste of time.”” During this 
ne he did discover mentors however in George Nelson and 
ank Lloyd Wright. By 1948, Genoa Bay was ready for the 
| iblic and at its time was radically different from other North 
merican resort hotels. The mentors had led his hand, for the 
tel had vast areas of glass, brightly coloured Eames chairs and 
esented an uncompromisingly modern air throughout. The 
| otel was sold and the Bushes moved to Victoria where, after a 
ort spell as a draughtsman in an architectural firm, Bush joined 
another West-Coast designer, Earle Morrison, to make custom 
furniture. The partnership of Morrison-Bush was amicably dis- 
solved in 1953 when it was realized that the demand for custom- 
made furniture of advanced design would not keep two families 
going in Victoria. Robin Bush went to Vancouver. This partner- 
ship, however, was by no means a failure for it established Robin 
Bush’s reputation as an exciting designer to be watched as early 
as 1950 when pieces of Morrison-Bush furniture were being sold 
as far east as Toronto. In 1953, the first year of the National In- 
dustrial Design Council’s Design Awards, three awards went to 
Morrison-Bush furniture. (Not a year has gone by since without 
Bush receiving at least one Design Award from the National 
Industrial Design Council in Ottawa.) 
The Bush furniture at the time of the Vancouver move was 
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iron-framed upholstered pieces with iron-framed dining, coffee 
and occasional tables in mahogany veneer. This group pre-dated 
what became in the mid-fifties a popular vogue for “wrought- 
iron” furniture. Robin Bush has yet to establish a turning-point 
in design in the international sense; that is, he has not been the 
first to bend wood for furniture like Thonet, bend steel tubing 
for furniture like Breuer, mould fibreglass like Eames, but he has, 
along the line, had an anticipatory quality of sensing before 
others the coming thing and in all cases has designed, produced 
and abandoned it before the popular market has caught up. It 
was so with the iron-frame furniture. In 1952 he was experimen- 
ting with chrome furniture. By 1953 he had started developing 
a line of domestic furniture which was clean, sharp and geo- 
metric relying for its beauty on natural wood and textured 
fabrics in interesting and, at that time, unusual colours. 

By 1954 it had become clear to Robin Bush that the non- 


6) Bent-iron frame settee, one unit of a group produced by Bush in 1951. By the 
mid-fifties when the vogue for this type of furniture (popularly called wrought- 
iron) had got out of hand Bush had returned to wood 


7) This dining-room group in natural walnut was produced in 1953 


8) Office installation, British Columbia Electric building, Vancouver, showin? 
Robin Bush furniture used with George Nelson’s desk both made by the Herme 
Miller Furniture Company 
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domestic field for furniture was his true métier. Again he antici- 
pated the market by designing a correlated group of hotel/motel 
furniture which won wide acclaim and was subsequently copied 
from coast to coast. This group was used at Kitimat, B.C., and 
became the basis of an interesting sociological experiment. 

The Aluminum Company of Canada found they were plagued 
at Kitimat (as is the case with many coastal firms engaged in 
logging, mining or fishing whose base of operations is remote 
and unattractive) with rapid turnover among unmarried work- 
ers. The usual accommodation for these men was primitive and 
colourless. ALCAN decided to experiment with attractive bachelor 
quarters furnished with good furniture of contemporary design 
using strong bright colours to see if this would cut down the 
chronic and wasteful turnover in employees. Robin Bush’s fur- 
niture was selected. The colours were predominately black and 
white with accents of orange and blue. The effect was a near 
miracle. Workers whose average tenure could be counted in 
days suddenly found themselves in the same job without inter- 
ruption for weeks and then months. Other companies soon 
realized that to the enticements of high wages and splendid food 
must be added contemporary design in order to get workers 
to stay. 

The Kitimat success of Robin Bush was made the highlight 
.f Canada’s presentation at the international Triennale di Milano 

1 1957. At that time Canada was trying to encourage profes- 
onal people to emigrate from Italy to Canada and to discourage 
vorkers in order to achieve a balance which could be absorbed 
“ato the Canadian economy. The Canadian exhibit at the Trien- 
ale unfortunately worked in a way diametrically opposed to 


9)—-11) Hotel furniture foreshadowing “Prismasteel,” 
but cruder from a production point of view. Almost im- 
mediately copied by manufacturers all over Canada, it 
is now used for the workers’ quarters at Kitimat, B.C. 
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established government policy: workers looked at the photo- 
graphs and actual examples of furniture being used by working 
people in Canada and rushed to the nearest Canadian immigra- 
tion office! 

From 1954 until 1957 Robin Bush was steadily building a 
market for his domestic wooden furniture and his hotel/motel 
groups. He furnished the Calgary airport, the Astor Hotel in 
Vancouver, the River Lodge project at Kitimat, British Colum- 
bia, the Vancouver Public Library and contributed largely to the 
interior furnishings of the British Columbia Electric building in 
Vancouver. Across the country, important interior-design firms 
were specifying his furniture for office and institutional con- 
tracts and to a smaller degree for domestic interiors. During this 
time, however, Robin Bush, the designer, was at work on a new 
and important line of non-domestic furniture which derived 
from his 1954 hotel group. This series later to be known as 
‘Prismasteel” exemplified the way his mind was working. It 
was brought out early in 1958 and he has referred to it as “a 
meccano set.” It is a metal-frame group of desks, office partitions 
and seating composed of 33 component parts which make up 
into 120 pieces of furniture. The versatility of this line of furni- 
ture is what gives Robin Bush satisfaction. In appearance it is 
clean, colourful and elegant but the delight for the designer is th. 
relative ease of production and the ease of interchangeability. To 
him this was real design. Was because he now is dissatisfied wit! 
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ir and looking ahead, even though the popular market will not 
citch up for five or ten years. 

During his work on “Prismasteel” Robin Bush was approach- 
ce’ by the Herman Miller Furniture Company in the United 
S:ates. His natural affinity had long been with Herman Miller 
dv signers — both Nelson and Eames are retained by this company 
— ond his own line of furniture had been augmented for some 
tire by Nelson pieces of office furniture and Eames chairs. Now, 
hcwever, the Miller Company indicated its interest in opening 
a ‘/anadian office and made Robin Bush an offer. They asked 
hia to direct their Canadian office and at the same time agreed 
to include his most recent designs for Canadian manufacture and 
distribution. Many a Canadian designer has been lured to the 
United States but to have a company with the international 
prstige of Herman Miller come into Canada and ask that a 
C.nadian design be included in their line, was indeed a unique 
offer. He accepted and, with his wife and three children, moved 
to Toronto in the dual capacity of Robin Bush, Director, Her- 
men Miller Furniture Company of Canada and Robin Bush of 
Robin Bush Associates. He has retained the right to act as design 
consultant for product design or interior design which does not 


involve the design of furniture competitive with Herman Miller. 

The Herman Miller association is successful and Robin Bush 
finds himself shunting almost as often as the “Canadian” from 
coast to coast advising on furniture installations in office build- 
ings, schools, institutions, airports and hospitals. At present the 
company has contracted to furnish Gander airport. In the few 
moments he has to spare he is sketching, and planning his design 
for “push-button” furniture. He has travelled a long path in a 
few years from subjective interior-design thinking to an objec- 
tive pure-design thinking. The latter involves a broad concept of 
projecting into the future and thinking of Canada’s economy in 
years to come. He has added Canada’s small population, huge 
resources, huge distances and technological — Continued on page 147 


12)-17) ““Prismasteel” frames with baked-enamel finish come in five colours 
(white, charcoal, yellow, blue and orange), together with a plastic-laminated 
upholstery called “Naugahyde” in the same five colours. The 33 component 
parts, with upholstery in matching or contrasting colours, can be made into 120 
pieces of furniture, all of which are practical as well as colourful and attractive 
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FOUR NEW BOOKS ON CANADIAN ART 


by R. H. Hubbard 


Looking at Architecture in Canada. By Alan Gowans. 
232 pp.,137 pl. Toronto: Oxford University Press.$7.95. 


The Face of Early Canada. Pictures of Canada which 


have helped to make history. By F. St George Spendlove. 


162 pp., 128 pl. (6 in colour). Toronto: The Ryerson 
Press. $8.50. 


A Painter’s Country. The Autobiography of A. Y. 


Jackson. With a Foreword by the Rt Hon. Vincent 


Massey, C.H. 170 pp., 12 col. pl. Toronto: Clarke, 
Irwin & Company Limited. Limited edition. $25.00; 
ordinary edition. $5.00. 


The Arts in Canada. A Stock-taking at Mid-century. 
Edited by Malcolm Ross. 176 pp., 100 pl. Toronto: 
The Macmillan Company of Canada. $10.00. 
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A. Y. JACKSON. Road to St Simon. 1946. Collection: Mrs H. A. Sele Edmonton. From A Painter’s Countr ° 


It is an event of major importance when four important books on Canadian rt 
appear in a single season. Only a few weeks before their appearance last autu: 
[had occasion in a lecture to complain of the scantiness of art literature in Cana: .. 
And so I cannot allow this occasion to pass unnoticed. The new books do mu: h 
to make up for the lack in two departments: general history, and monographs : 1 
individual artists and periods. In the first category is Alan Gowans’ Looking it 
Architecture in Canada which surveys the whole history of building in this count y 
from the seventeenth century to the present day. In the second are F. St Geor :¢ 
Spendlove’s The Face of Early Canada which deals with the topographical arti.ts 
of the eighteenth and early nineteenth centuries, A.Y.Jackson’s A Painte:’s 
Country which covers this artist’s life and work since the earlier part of the present 
century, and The Arts in Canada, which surveys the arts of today. 
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STONES OF CANADA Alan Gowans’ book is the first to 
cover the whole history of architecture in Canada. Previous 
writings exist in the form of rare monographs on periods, re- 
zions, or individual buildings. The best of them are by Pierre- 
scorges Roy, Ramsay Traquair, and Gérard Morisset on French 
Canada and Eric Arthur on English Canada. Professor Gowans’ 
srinted sources, therefore, were not plentiful, and he was thrown 
hack upon his own resources. His earlier book, Church Architec- 
ire of New France (1955), and his various articles on Quebec 
-ormed a good part of them. But the present book’s real value 
es in the great amount of new material it contains: actual build- 
_ gs photographed and contemporary writings cited for the first 
«me. This must have cost him an enormous effort during the ten 
:.onths in 1957 during which he wrote the book. The fact that 
|e has made a careful study of a big subject is evident in the de- 
tuils of scholarship such as names of architects and dates of build- 
ings which he has had to find; and the reviewer knows how hard 
these facts are to find in the Canadian field. Much thought has 
been given also to discovering the traits of our national character 
as revealed in architecture. But perhaps the book’s chief virtue is 
that it is so interesting that the reader can hardly lay it down once 
he has begun it. 

Yet it is a book which by style and approach to its subject begs 
to be challenged. In his introduction Professor Gowans states his 
intention to make it “popular,” a word calculated to produce at 
least some reaction on the part of his fellow scholars. He has car- 
ried his purpose out in several ways. One is the arrangement of 
the subject-matter in many short chapters grouped round one or 
two reproductions, reminding one of a series of lectures with 
slides. Some have catch titles (“Grandpa Knows Best”: The Late 
Victorian Problem) and opening gambits (“Sad but true, the fact 
remains . . .”). Others are a little like sermons, especially those 
dealing with “beauty” or modernarchitecture. Stillothersattempt 
to embrace world architecture or the social history of Canada in 
their scope. The style of writing sometimes comes close to jour- 
nalese: vigorous, caustic, hortative. Professor Gowans has com- 
mand of metaphor, but he indulges in some rather unfortunate 
popular terms such as “phoney” and “gingerbread.” His inter- 
pretations are often very sweeping and personal. 

These criticisms the reader may perhaps dismiss as carping. 
What the objective reader cannot overlook is the choice of illus- 
trations. The plates are numerous and undoubtedly characteristic 
of their respective periods, but the examples chosen conform to a 
fairly low standard of beauty which Professor Gowans seems to 
think is typical of our architecture. However much he may be 


justified in this, it seems to me that an author’s duty to his public 


demands that he relieve ordinariness at times by reference to what 
does exist of real quality. The reader will hardly believe that 
Canadian architecture can at times be quite beautiful. As I read, 
| kept thinking of alternative examples which would have been 
better aesthetically and shall occasionally mention these in deal- 
ing with the book’s contents. 

The opening sections on “The Pioneer Background” and “New 
France” admittedly do include plates of two superior buildings, 
‘he Villeneuve House at Charlesbourg and the church at Sainte- 
“amille on the fle d’Orléans. There is, however, no example of 
‘he simple and basic early house which has its prototype in 


France; the Denis House at Neuville might have been useful 
here. No serious attempt is made to explain the exaggerated 
splaying of the eaves which is one of the splendid features of the 
early French-Canadian house. (One possible theory is that it came 
about as a reaction to the vastness of the Canadian landscape, in 
the same manner in which the Alps or the Russian plain evoked 
picturesque roofs in those regions.) But Professor Gowans is ex- 
cellent on the baroqueness of Quebec churches, especially on the 
contrast between the simplicity of their exteriors with the glory 
of their interiors. Another of his good points is the emphasis he 
gives to the distinctiveness of Quebec architecture, for nowhere 
else in the world can one find the same combination of forms 
and proportions. 

Perhaps the best section of all is that on classicism in British 
North America. One wonders, though, whether the British 
classical tradition (in which he includes the colonial Georgian, 
Palladian, and Regency styles) must really be branded as an archi- 
tecture for empire-builders; whether indeed the builders con- 
sciously exaggerated the size of the coats of arms in pediments 
to “convey our loyalty to Britain.” The colonial church in Nova 
Scotia, which is so like its counterpart in New England, goes 
almost unillustrated. St Paul’s, Halifax (1750) or Clementsport 
(1788) or Grand’ Pré (1790) would have been more effective than 
the badly photographed meeting-house and town hall at Barring- 
ton. One also misses the contribution of the Scottish stonemasons 
who gave to a number of Ontario towns like Kingston their dis- 
tinctive air of propriety and permanence. The illustrations of late 
Georgian houses would have gained immensely by the substitu- 
tion of a distinguished example like Poplar Hall at Maitland for 
the very ordinary house at Iroquois. 

With one exception, the other architectural idioms of the early 
nineteenth century are well dealt with. Perhaps “French Classi- 
cism” in Quebec enjoys a little too much attention — though the 
illustrations of the work of its master, Thomas Baillairgé, include 
such uninspiring churches as Deschambault and omit such charm- 
ing ones as Charlesbourg. American classicism in the Loyalist 
areas is represented by a fine temple-house, Bertie Hall at Fort 
Erie, and the justly famous St Andrew’s at Niagara-on-the-Lake. 
A bold note in Canadian architectural criticism is struck when 
Professor Gowans suggests that freemasonry with its obsession 
with the symbolic aspects of architecture was a major factor in 
promoting the classic revival. The exception referred to above 
is the “Italian villa” house, that fairly rare but eminently success- 
ful type of domestic architecture that is exemplified by John 
George Howard’s Colborne Lodge in Toronto (1836). There is 
no mention of this kind of house which some consider to be a 
prototype for Frank Lloyd Wright’s spreading “prairie house” 
of 1900. 

Surely Professor Gowans’ most challenging statement is that 
the Victorian age lasted from the early nineteenth century until 
the nineteen-thirties. Undoubtedly the Gothic revival, begin- 
ning with O’Donnell’s papery design for Notre Dame, Montreal, 
in 1824, dominated the architectural scene for most of the cen- 
tury and gave our cities their basic character. This is well borne 
out in excellent sections on the high Victorian style, as represen- 
ted by University College, Toronto, and the Parliament buildings, 
Ottawa, with their ultimate picturesqueness and their admixture 
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Bertie Hall, Fort Erie (Bridgeburg), Ontario. 1826 
From Looking at Architecture in Canada 
Photo: D, A. Webster 


Henri Parent House, Giffard, Quebec. 18th Century 

From Looking at Architecture in Canada 

Photo: Inventaire des oeuvres d'art de la province de Québec 
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of historical associations. The ebul- 
lient high Victorian trailed off into 
the frail manner of the late Vic- 
torian in the seventies. (The most 
characteristic style of this latter per- 
iod, the Second Empire style, is hard- 
ly touched upon here.) The solidity 
of the Richardsonian Romanesqu 
came as a reaction, and this surel\ 
was the end of Victorianism. Wha: 
took its place at the turn of the cen 

tury was Edwardian sophisticatio: 

and grandiloquence. And even if on. 

were misled by the continued use o 

revived styles (the Roman, the bar 

onial, the “‘chateau,” and all the rest’ 

the widespread use of art nouveau mo 

tifs in hundreds of Toronto house 

should have been enough to sugges: 
a difference. But art nouveau, which 
playedanimportantrolein Canadian 
architecture and painting, is not once 
mentioned. 

The book therefore makes too ra- 
pid a transition from the nineteenth 
century to the present day, from Vic- 
torianism to the thirties when the 
international style was introduced 
into Canada. Professor Gowans makes 
a good case for space and light as the 
chief determining factors in the de- 
velopment of the new architecture, 
especially in recent decades, and re- 
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_roduces good examples such as the Porter House, 
\ ancouver. But there is rather a long sermon on 
¢ necessity for architecture to blend with nature. 
' isan open question whether the “organic” theory 

Frank Lloyd Wright is any more valid than 
© scientific classicism of the glass box. Professor 
»wans makes a curious plea for “spectacular or- 
iariness” in Canadian architecture, by which he 
‘ms to mean an expression of the traditional and 
| dest spirit of early French- and English-Canadian 
| ildings through modern techniques, materials, 
a 4 forms. This is unconvincing, especially when 
t! examples chosen to represent this ideal are the 
c «pel at Lac Bouchette and St Hilda’s, Fairbank, 
| .ronto. Here ordinariness seems to have rather 
a: edge on the spectacular. 


on 


FLEGANT PROSPECTS Anyone who has 
. \empted a study of the topographical artists of the 
“iritish colonial period in Canada will be grateful 
to MrF. St George Spendlove, Curator of the Cana- 
diana Collections at the Royal Ontario Museum in 
| oronto. Previous literature on the subject is scarce. 
Ir consists of brief dictionary entries, obscure articles 
in periodicals, a few collections of drawings and 
portfolios of rare prints, and a few rather confusing 
exhibition catalogues. The Face of Early Canada does 
not claim to be all-inclusive on the subject. Rather 
it is an excellent handbook for collectors, cataloguing 
the best prints and those which the collector may 
hope to possess. It has much valuable biographical 
information on artists. Incidentally, as its illustra- 
tions are limited to the items found in the Sigmund 


ANNE KAHANE 
Unknown Political Prisoner. 1952. Maquette. 
A similar reproduction appears in The Arts in Canada 


Samuel Canadiana Collection at the Royal Ontario Museum, it is a 
record of the achievements made in collecting by Mr Samuel and 
Mr Spendlove in the short period since the opening of the gallery 
in 1951. 

The topographical artists occupy a curious if important place 
in the history of Canadian art. They were not Canadians but for 
the most part visiting Englishmen who spent a limited time in 
the colonies recording the land and its points of interest. Many of 
them were engineer or artillery officers who had been trained at 
the Royal Military Academy at Woolwich, where Paul Sandby, 
the “father of English water-colour art,” was drawing master 
between 1768 and 1797. In the days before photography they re- 
corded their surroundings in the medium of drawing or water- 
colour painting. Usually their works went back with them to 
England and were often engraved and published to satisfy the 
great European hunger for information about the New World. 
Yet it is to their example that we owe the establishment of land- 


‘Touse in Albert County, New Brunswick. c. 1850-1865 
rom Looking at Architecture in Canada 125 


"hoto: New Brunswick Travel Bureau 
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Ortho Pharmaceutical Building, Toronto. 1957 
Architects: John B. Parkin Associates 
From The Arts in Canada 


FOUR NEW BOOKS ON CANADIAN ART 


scape painting, the art which remained our principal means of 
artistic expression for so many years. French officers seem never 
to have had the same training or interest, and save for a few 
examples of folk art the iconography of the Canadian scenery 
began with the conquest of 1759. Hervey Smyth, Richard Short, 
and Thomas Davies were officers in that campaign. They were 
followed in the early nineteenth century by such interesting 
traveller-artists as George Heriot and James Cockburn, while 
William Henry Bartlett did the most professional and compre- 
hensive job of recording Canadian scenery in the thirties. These 
prepared the way for the early resident landscape painters such 
as Krieghoff and Kane who appeared around the middle of the 
century. Moreover, the topographical artists set an example to 
Canadians of the strenuous sketcher, of the artist as woodsman 
and pioneer, a virile conception that found its best embodiment 
in the Group of Seven. 

Mr Spendlove has a wealth of information to impart about his 
subject. This information is mainly descriptive and biographical, 
and the art historian would perhaps be grateful for a little more 
stylistic analysis. That Heriot’s style was so dependent on the 
British classical tradition and Davies’ style so surprisingly like 
that of the good folk artist (Rousseau /e douanier) are matters 
which are hardly touched upon. Yet there is a good critique of 
the Turneresque style of the prints engraved after Bartlett and 
their relation to the original drawings which have been collected 
in Toronto. This leads one to look forward to a fuller treatment 
of paintings and drawings as against prints; there is room for a 
further volume on such works in the collections of the Royal 
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Ontario Museum, the Public Archives in Ottawa, the McCord 
Museum in Montreal, the Quebec Seminary, and other reposi- 
tories whose holdings are so little known. 

Mr Spendlove has a useful preliminary chapter on the tech- 
niques of print-making for those who exasperate museum cura- 
tors by confusing true prints with modern photo-mechanical 
reproductions of paintings. There are other rewards. The excel- 
lent chapter on the iconography of Niagara Falls reminded this 
reviewer of an early resolve to collect travellers’ accounts of 
Niagara throughout the years, in the manner of a book on 
Brighton he once read. It ended with the engaging account of 
the town by a Chinese traveller in which the name Brighton was 
transliterated back into English as Pu lai-t’ung. There are other 
interesting passages such as one on the camera lucida which makes 
the reader want to get one for himself, or another on those 
wildly imaginary views of Quebec by a German engraver who 
endowed the city with a noble collection of domed buildings. 
The problem of the mysterious A. K. of the “Picnic to Mont- 
morency”’ series of lithographs is solved: it was not as had been 
thought, the Philadelphia lithographer August KG6llner but a 
modest Miss Alice Killaly of Quebec, who knew the life which 
she depicted. Mr Spendlove introduces a virtually new artist, 
James Duncan, whose discriminating views of Montreal have 
somehow been overlooked, possibly because he lived at the same 
time as the more colourful Krieghoff. Among the other dis- 
coveries to be made here are the surprisingly good quality of the 
Fisher-Edey, William Eagar, and Cockburn series of prints. For 
me the real reward is the revelation of Heriot’s picturesquencss 
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vid Bartlett’s romanticism, as seen in the colour reproductions 

f their drawings. But to complete the picture I should have 

‘ked to see a colour plate of one of Thomas Davies’ festive 
itumn scenes. 

The Face of Early Canada is a first in its field and a reflection of 
.vhat Mr Lorne Pierce describes in the foreword as Mr Spend- 
| .ve’s “phenomenal and photographic memory and vast capacity 
|r patient and prolonged concentration.” Mr Pierce describes 
: ¢ book as a very human document; and the interesting asides 
.onsisting of quotations from Pére Charlevoix and The History 
o Emily Montague do much to brighten a scholarly work. But 
te most engaging feature of the text is Mr Spendlove’s hymn of 
p aise in his preface for Canadian history and his plea for modern 
( anadians to live up to their epic past. This is something to re- 
1.ember in these days of the mechanistic interpretation of history. 


AN IDEAL CANADIAN It is impossible to be critical of a 
book that reflects so attractive a person as A. Y. Jackson. Here 
Jackson the man speaks to us in accents so genuine that they will 
be easily recognized by the many who have heard him speak. (I 
aiways think of those occasions when Jackson and his old friend 
Dr Marius Barbeau have talked together, the one so genuinely 


GEORGE HERIOT. Ruins of the Intendant’s Palace, Quebec. 1799 
Water colour. Sigmund Samuel Canadiana Collection, 

The Royal Ontario Museum, Toronto 

From The Face of Early Canada 


FRITZ BRANDTNER 

City from a Night Train. 1947. The National Gallery of Canada 
A larger colour reproduction of this painting appears in 

The Arts in Canada 
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W. H. BARTLETT. The Cathedral, Quebec. c. 1838. Water colour. 
Sigmund Samuel Canadiana Collection, The Royal Ontario Museum, Toronto, From The Face of Early Canada 
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Wi LIAM EAGAR. View on Bedford Basin, N.S. 1839. Lithograph. From The Face of Early Canada 


representative of the best of English Canada, the other of French 
....-) Without intending to do so, Jackson sums up in himself 
much that is best of his country’s character: modesty, generosity, 
honesty, salty humour, manliness, and many other sterling traits 
which perhaps today are disappearing in the face of growing ur- 
banism. Jackson reminds us at a critical time that a vast and won- 
derful country is still open to Canadians, along with the qualities 
which the frontier inspires of liberty, equality, and fraternity. 

He explains in his preface that it is no history of Canadian art 
that he is writing. This has already been attempted in the past. 
Jackson’s autobiography is more than a history; it is a primary 
source for the future study of history. As such it contains many 
valuable first-hand accounts that can be found nowhere else. 
Among the many examples which might be cited are his accounts 
of the artistic development of his friend Tom Thomson and of 
the controversy that raged round the National Gallery in the 
twenties and thirties over academism vs modernism in art. The 
book is full of sound judgments, such as the assessment of Paul 
Nash’s Void as the one picture in the Canadian War Memorials 
0! 1914-18 that “expressed more about war than all the twenty- 
foot canvases put together.” 

\bove all the book is a narrative, and a fascinating one, of his 
© vn development as an artist and as a person. That person is re- 
\ led supremely as a man of good humour and of generosity. 
| is good-humoured enough to tell jokes on himself and superb 
a’ -cdotes such as those involving himself and Albert Robinson 
© Dr Banting in the “Tremblay country” on the lower St Law- 
r ce. He is generous enough to see a real blessing in the existence 


of two races in Canada and to look at more recent paintings than 
his own with an unjaundiced eye. 

One might perhaps have hoped for more illustrations than the 
12 colour plates, though these latter have been well chosen and 
well reproduced. It remains for someone else to write an analyti- 
cal book on Jackson with a catalogue raisonné of his works. But he 
himself has written the best autobiography in existence by a 
Canadian artist. It is more than this; it is a lesson on the good life 
and the full life and it makes one hopeful of human nature. 


NEW PATTERNS Professor Malcolm Ross, in his intro- 
duction to The Arts in Canada, himself reviews his collection of 
articles from a varied group of writers. As he and an editorial 
committee of the Canadian Arts Council had called for an inde- 
pendent approach on the part of each writer, they did not expect 
uniformity in the treatment of the many different subjects: paint- 
ing, ballet, theatre, literature, music, film, architecture, and the 
rest. But he extracts the elements of unity that do exist in the 
writings of his authors. The sheer increase in artistic activity since 
the war, the exploration of the “dark places” of the social order, 
the polarity between cosmopolitanism and growing Canadian 
nationalism, the problem of “facelessness” in contemporary art 
—all these points become evident in the course of the articles. 
The book comprehends some arts which are outside the scope 
of this magazine. Among the best are balanced essays on music 
by John Beckwith and on the French-Canadian theatre by Jean 
Béraud; English-Canadian theatre, radio, and television by the 


gusty Mavor Moore; and highly intelligent Continued on page 147 
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REFLEXIONS SUR 
DEUX CULTURES ARTISTIQUES 


par Jean-René Ostiguy 


’ai beaucoup confiance en l'avenir de la peinture au Canada, la 
demande pour des tableaux se fera de plus en plus grande chez- 
nous. Plusieurs industriels, plusieurs propriétaires de ranches ou 

de puits de pétrole se sont découvert une nouvelle passion. Ils se 
sont d’abord intéressés 4 de beaux chevaux, a de belles voitures 
im posantes, mais leur attention se porte maintenant sur les belles 
peintures.”” Si j’ai bonne mémoire, c’est en ces termes qu'un ar- 
tiste canadien me confiait ses espoirs en |’avenir de|’art dans notre 
pays. Tout comme cet artiste j’applaudis 4 l’apparition d’une im- 
portante forme de demande pour l’oeuvre d’art, mais je regrette 
que ce méme artiste ait évité de parler de la culture artistique dans 
le peuple. Tout ne sera pas sauvé du jour ot la peinture canadienne 
trouvera chez-elle un public de grands collectionneurs. Ce public 
peut beaucoup par ses achats de tableaux; mais il pourra plus en- 
core le jour ot il prendra conscience que le peuple canadien |’in- 
vite 4 prendre vis a vis de l’art des positions autrement compro- 
mettantes. 

Il se trouve qu’en Europe certains artistes, de tendances souvent 
fort différentes, ne cachent pas leur confiance en la montée du 
peuple vers une culture plus élevée. Un artiste canadien peut-il 
aujourd’hui en faire autant? 


art moderne a réussi a vivre 

Les troubles de la vie artistique sont le plus souvent multiples et 
variés. On sait que le manque total de consommation produit 
l’exil des artistes, sait-on suffisamment qu’ une consommation en 
cercle fermé encourage puis entretient |’ésotérisme isolant ot le 
“je” du poéte n’équivaut plus qu’ un “nous les privilégiés,” “nous 
les raffinés,” “nous les repéreurs de précieuses sensations alam- 
biquées.” Evidemment, il arrive que la qualité de la production 
n’a rien a voir avec la modalité de la consommation, et les artistes 
prospecteurs ont toujours été en avant de leur temps. Cependant, 
toute nouvelle forme d'art ne vit réellement qu’a partir du mo- 
ment ot elle est élue par la société toute entiére et non seulement 
par un petit groupe de ses représentants. L’art européen, de l’im- 
pressionnisme au surréalisme, s'est en quelque sorte développé en 
cercle fermé, prisé par des groupes d’intellectuels et d’amateurs 
fort restreints. Mais cela ne prouve rien, ce qui compte c’est que 
cet art et celui qui lui a succédé contiennent dans ce qu’ils ont de 
meilleur, les éléments de poésie et de vérité susceptibles de re- 
joindre les expériences les plus vivantes au coeur des hommes du 
vingtiéme siécle. Et effectivement, en Europe, cet art moderne 
n’apparait pas comme réservé & la classe sophistiquée qui aurait 
la faculté de s’en payer le luxe, il s’implante dans la vie d’une plus 
large communauté humaine, il s’implante dans la cité. 

En France, l’art du vingtiéme siécle posséde déja ses premiers 
monuments et, en général, il est peu de grands artistes européens 
qui ne puissent porter 4 leur compte une fresque, un mur sculpté, 
un vitrail, une mosaique ou quelqu’autre réalisation qui serve tous 
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les citoyens d’une méme communauté. Bientdt le guide Miche in 
accordera autant d’étoiles (visite intéressante, vaut le détour, v. ut 
le voyage) aux églises modernes qu’il en accorde aux églises o- 
manes ou gothiques. Ceci paraitra paradoxal au touriste pre sé, 
car en apparence il n’y a rien de plus réfractaire au progrés qu’\ne 
petite ville ou un petit village frangais. Il n’y a pas que la né °s- 
sité de reconstruction qui puisse réveiller le peuple frangais. | des 
élites qui sont elles-mémes du peuple, soit qu’elles le touchent de 
prés ou soit qu’elles vivent avec lui par la pensée, font tout en 
leur pouvoir pour que le plus grand nombre de valeurs humait es, 
y compris celles de l’art, soient respectées dans la cité. Ainsi. le 
clergé frangais marche souvent a l’avant-garde. La ot le pouvoir 
civil fait bien, dans le domaine de la reconstruction par exemple, 
comme 4 Nantes, 4 Royan, au Mans, le clergé fait bien lui aussi, 
sinon mieux. De plus, dans plusieurs petites villes et villages i! se 
trouve un curé intelligent qui saura faire comprendre a ses parois- 
siens la nécessité d’une construction de caractére contemporain, 
comme 4 Fontaines-les-Grés, 4 Audincourt, a Villey-le-sec, ou 
dans une grande banlieue ouvriére, comme a Issy-les-Moulinaux. 
Souvent le batiment moderne qu’est l’église du village paraitra 
comme le seul signe de jeunesse dans un ensemble décripit, et 
d’aucuns se demanderont s'il faut voir 1a l’un des signes précur- 
seurs d’une renaissance artistique en France. Ces personnes de- 
vraient alors s’allouer une petite enquéte sociologique fort utile 
pour présager de l’avenir. Dans bien des cas ils découvriront que 
la paroisse a retrouvé le sens de l’art liturgique dans tout ce qu'il 
comporte d’obligations imaginatives proches de celles qui sont 
requises dans l’art dramatique. Donc pour ces mémes paroissiens, 
l’ Art, la chose a faire, se continue par dela l’église 4 construire ou 
la cérémonie 4 ordonner; il reste le lieu de toute la vie 4 aménager 
avec art. 

Mais il n’y a pas que le clergé qui semble reconnaitre le réle de 
l’architecte et de l’artiste compétent. Tel mouvement coopératif 
sait choisir Le Corbusier comme architecte et il en résulte la cité 
radieuse de Rézé-les-Nantes. Le maire de la municipalité de 
Villejuif a recours 4 Jean Prouvé pour solutionner son probléme 
de locaux scolaires provisoires. Le directeur des Maisons de la 
Jeunesse et de la Culture propose les succés de I’ esthétique indus- 
trielle frangaise pour l’ameublement de ses nouveaux foyers. Une 
revue d’éducation populaire a recours 4 des artistes du calibre de 
Manessier pour le dessin de sa page couverture. Somme toute, 
les élites frangaises semblent savoir rejoindre les artistes beaucoup 
plus que les nétres et pour des fonctions beaucoup plus varices. 
Pour toute une société entreprenante, l’artiste représente un col- 
laborateur indispensable. L’action vivante appelle un artiste vi- 
vant qui en retour sait faire confiance au peuple et 4 son élite. 


L’art de I’ Amérique du Nord est-il en régression? 
A bien y penser, ce qui empéche souvent l’artiste canadien dat ‘it- 
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mer sa confiance en une véritable vie des arts au pays ne consiste 
p2 tellement en un manque de débouchés pour ses travaux, mais 
pl: r6t dans sa propre incapacité d’assumer les réves les plus secrets 
di: peuple canadien. 

‘Jn marché commercial pour la peinture s’esquisse au Canada. 
I]. est de méme aux Etats-Unis. Les peintres de I’ Amérique du 
N\ -rdsont en pleine période de production, en pleine jeunesse. 

eut-on évaluer 4 juste mesure la signification de la levée sou- 
dane d'une équipe de peintres tels que Pollock, de Kooning, 
M. therwell, Kline, Rothko, Sam Francis, Graves. Ce groupe fait 
|’: :age d’un immense iceberg, difficile 4 mesurer dans ses dimen- 
sic os réelles. Voici un phénoméne qui sort tout droit de la jeu- 
nese, mais d’une jeunesse en état de révolte et qui n’est que le 
signe de l’isolement des artistes dans la cité américaine. Du moins 
esi-ce 1a avis du critique américain Samuel Hunter: “En Amé- 
rigue, artiste ne vit pas, en général, dans les meilleurs termes 
avec la société, méme si les facilités matérielles lui sont plus acces- 
sibles. Mais n’est-ce pas 1a un état de choses trés répandu dans la 
coinplexité de notre monde moderne: Il prend peut-étre plus 
d’accuité ici, car l’artiste a conscience d’un manque de culture 
dans les couches populaires et le sentiment de ne pas ‘cadrer’ avec 
l’ordre des choses, comme & Paris. La méfiance entre I’artiste et 
le public est 4 l’origine de prises de position les plus avancées, 
d'une part le repli dans quelque zone étroite et intense de la sen- 
sibilité, comme chez Morris Graves, ou au contraire, une affir- 
mation farouche de la liberté créatrice, qui est au coeur de la 
peinture abstraite de Jackson Pollock.” 

En effet, l’art de ces artistes prospecteurs n’est pas prés de dé- 
border dans la vie. En est-il autrement au Canada? Combien 
d’années faudra-t-il attendre encore pour que les artistes canadiens 
voient leur production élue et leur activité prisée par des groupes 
sociaux plus nombreux et variés, plus expansifs et moins repliés 
sur eux-mémes. II semble que la situation évolue rapidement a 
cet égard. En moins de trois ans, plusieurs réalisations remarqua- 


bles ont eut lieu au pays, 4 Vancouver, puis 4 Toronto, 4 Montréal, 
& Québec et & Ottawa. Ces réalisations ne sont pas toutes 
d’égales valeurs, elles procédent souvent d’un esprit bien diffé- 
rent, soit par leur parti pris décoratif, soit par les intentions pro- 
fondes ou par les nécessités fonctionnelles qui les ont fait naitre, 
mais elles témoignent tout de méme en faveur d’un rapproche- 
ment de l’artiste et de la société. 

Il serait peut-étre utile ici de se demander ot et comment le 
peuple canadien compte apprendre a recourir & ses artistes. II faut 
évidemment envisager le probléme sous chacun de ses aspects 
afin de trouver une réponse adéquate. La réponse ne saurait se 
résumer en quelques mots. Mais le but de cet article consiste 
principalement a poser la question tout en risquant une premiére 
remarque qui la précise. La “peinture de salon,” celle que l’artiste 
exécute pour des expositions pourra inonder le marché parisien, 
il y aura toujours le décor journalier hérité de tous les styles et de 
toutes les époques et bien d'autres choses encore, pour rappeler 
aux parisiens la multiple fonction sociale de l’artiste. 

Chez nous, la prolifération des tableaux de chevalet pourrait 
nous faire oublier cette réalité. Par ailleurs, aucune tradition bien 
vivante nous aiderait 4 voir autrement, car la machine peut con- 
tinuer & fabriquer pour nous l’utile et le fonctionnel, sans direc- 
tive autre que celle du pratique immédiat join 4 l’appat du gain. 
Conséquemment nous risquons de terminer au musée notre en- 
gagement vis-a-vis du monde de l'art. Situé dans un contexte 
différent de celui de l'Europe, ne peut-on réver alors d’un musée 
canadien qui fournira non seulement |’occasion d’un acte de pure 
contemplation mais aussi qui créera un lien plus étroit entre 
l’artiste et la société. 

Ce musée parfaitement accordé 4 son milieu doit sans doute 
continuer 4 valoriser les réussites de la peinture canadienne par 
des choix rigoureux et dont il peut rendre compte. Il se doit 
également de faire connaitre de la méme maniére les meilleurs 
exemples de la synthése des arts qui naissent autour de lui. 


Jean-René Ostiguy spent a year recently on a Canadian Government Fellowship in France where 
he concentrated upon studying the various ways in which modern art can be linked more intimately to 
the needs and aspirations of the average man. He has now returned to Ottawa where he is Education 
Officer of the National Gallery of Canada. A brief summary of his article follows in English 


It is only when society as a whole elects a new form of art that 
this art can be really called “living art.” In this way modern art 
has won full recognition in France. While in its progress from 
impressionism to cubism and surrealism it developed first in 
limited artistic circles and was praised by only restricted groups 
of amateurs and intellectuals, it has now reached the larger pub- 
lic. Modern art in France is no longer to be seen only in galleries 
and private collections; it now has its monuments. Many French 
artists today have been commissioned to do either murals, mosaics, 
stsined-glass windows or other works destined for public places. 

The French clergy co-operates admirably to make possible the 
building of churches designed in the contemporary spirit. The 
c..rgy at the same time do a great deal in the field of adult educa- 
ton. One form of this education aims to help the ordinary citi- 
z to understand contemporary art as exemplified in the modern 
c urches where they worship. The feeling shown by the clergy 
tr the aesthetic qualities of the liturgical arts and for the beauty 


of the ceremonies held in these churches is remarkable, and it 
would seem that the worshippers who take part in the perform- 
ance of these ceremonies would welcome a similar relation of 
the arts to their daily life. 

Artistic life is prospering in Canada where there is a growing 
market for paintings. But as yet, the Canadian artist has not been 
integrated into society as the French artist has. However, when 
architectural projects demanding the participation of the artist 
become more numerous in Canada, this situation will change. In 
the larger cities, during the last few years, projects of this kind 
have already been undertaken and there are signs of more to 
come. The Canadian public, nevertheless, has still much to learn 
about the multiplicity of the arts and of the functions of the artist. 

For this reason, art museums in Canada have a double mission: 
first, to assess the finest achievements in the field of plastic arts; 
secondly, to further those public projects which unite these arts 
in social as well as aesthetic achievement. 
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COAST TO COAST IN ART 


A Citizens’ Collection in Kingston 

The Art Collection Society of Kingston was established by a group of 
citizens with the objective of purchasing works of art for public exhibi- 
tion. With Queen’s University allowing it to hang its acquisitions in the 
Agnes Etherington Art Centre whenever space is available and the Kings- 
ton Public Library also making its facilities available, the society has 
been able to devote nearly all its funds to the purchase of art and is re- 
lieved of the responsibility and expense of maintaining a gallery. Public 
response has been enthusiastic and the society, with a membership of 
more than one hundred, has begun its collection. As its first step last year, 
it invited five well-known Canadian painters to submit two or three 
works each to a summer exhibition, with the understanding that at least 
one purchase would be made. Two were bought, an oil painting, Nocturne, 
by Gordon Smith and an autographic print, Fence Sentinels No. 2, by 
Harold Town. Since then the society has acquired a large oil paint- 
ing, Laurentian Landscape, by Goodridge Roberts. 


Architects to Encourage the Use of Sculpture 
In recent years, Canadian architects have begun to take advantage of the 
talent available among Canadian sculptors and in several new build- 
ings have made use of sculpture in various forms. In order to further this 
interest, and to bring the architectural profession more closely in touch 
with Canadian sculptors, the Royal Architectural Institute of Canada 
contemplates establishing a service at its headquarters in Ottawa where- 
by Canadian sculptors may register at the Institute and send in photo- 
graphs and drawings of their commissions. Sculptors will be encouraged 
to provide useful information about the work they have carried out 
in the past. 

Further communications regarding this service, should be addressed 
to Robbins Elliott, Executive Director, The Royal Architectural Insti- 
tute of Canada, 88 Metcalfe Street, Ottawa 4, Ontario. 


Arts of French Canada to be Festival Exhibition in Vancouver 
this Summer 
Canadian galleries used to organize their principal exhibitions for the 
winter season. However, in recent years, Canadian art and Canadian art 
galleries have increasingly been tourist attractions. This is nowhere more 
true than in Vancouver, where the Vancouver International Festival of 
the Arts takes place in July and August. Drama, opera, the dance and 
motion pictures all have a large place in this festival, but the visual arts 
play their role also. For this reason the Vancouver Art Gallery has organ- 
ized this year, as a joint project with the Festival, a comprehensive exhi- 
bition of the arts in French Canada. The Museum of the Province of 
Quebec has given its full co-operation in this venture and, as a result, this 
will probably be the most important exhibition on this subject ever 
held outside the province of Quebec. The exhibition will be divided 
into five sections: architecture, sculpture, painting, applied arts, and jewel- 
lery and allied crafts. A well-illustrated and authoritative catalogue will 
accompany the exhibition, which will be held from July 12 to August 16. 
In line with this emphasis on French Canada the summer school of 
visual arts of the University of British Columbia will have two distin- 
guished artists from Quebec conducting courses, Jacques de Tonnancour 
in painting and Louis Archambault in ceramic sculpture. An exhibition 
of the work of both these artists will be held in the Art Gallery of the 
University of British Columbia together with a selection of paintings 
by artists from British Columbia. 
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Lipchitz Exhibition in Canada 

A showing of 23 bronzes and nine gouaches and drawings by the Lit}: ia- 
nian-born sculptor, Jacques Lipchitz, was brought to Canada by he 
Winnipeg Art Gallery and shown last season by it and by the Ecole Jes 
Beaux-Arts, Montreal, the Norman Mackenzie Art Gallery, Regina, nd 
by the Art Gallery of Toronto. Lipchitz, after a long career in Eur: e, 
now resides in the United States. His early cubistic period was wel! re- 
presented in this exhibition as was also his later almost baroque st le. 
There were, in addition, some of his more recent lyrical pieces. "he 
eight-foot-high abstract piece, Figure (1926-30), was displayed outd: ors 
in Winnipeg and seemed alternately to shock and attract the passers- »y. 
Perhaps the sincerity of the artist was best expressed in his symbolic gr up 
Mother and Child (1941), which was bought by the gallery in Regina.» he 
attendance at the exhibition when it was in Regina reached upreced: nt- 
ed proportions as about two thousand paid admissions were colle: ced 
during its three weeks there. 


Important Paintings Presented to Fredericton Gallery 


Featured in the opening of the Lord Beaverbrook Art Gallery in Freder- 
icton this autumn is an outstanding collection of the works of Cornelius 
Krieghoff. Included in the group will be 20 canvases by this artist which 
were recently given to the gallery by H. J. Boylen, Toronto. Another 
important gift to be exhibited will be The Book Stalls, a choice canvas by 
J. W. Morrice, which has been donated by Miss Olive Hosmer of Mon- 
treal and The Country Fair, also by Morrice, a gift of Mrs Howard Pillow 
of Montreal. 


Do You Owna Contemporary Painting ? 


The eleventh annual painting sale and 
exhibition sponsored by the Women’s 
Auxiliary of the Vancouver Art Gallery 
has just taken place. Now an exhibition 
of considerable importance, it has ac- 
quired an international flavour through 
the inclusion of a section of West-Coast 
American painting. The prizes offered 
to artists totalled $800 and were awar- 
ded by an outside jury. And as a result 
of such innovations, it induced artists to 
send in their best work. Of 146 works 
shown 50 were sold for a total price of 
approximately seven thousand dollars. 
The prize for the outstanding painting 
in the exhibition went to Pillar of the 
White Wind, reproduced here, a work 
done in tempera by Margaret Tomkins 
of Seattle 
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THE WINTER SEASON: 1958-1959 


T. «success of our first quarterly reviews of 

ex ibitions in Toronto and Montreal, which 

ap cared in the winter number of this maga- 
z., has led the editors to decide to make this a 
pe manent section of the magazine. Robert 

Fu ‘ord has agreed to do these reviews regu- 

lar - in future from Toronto and Robert Ayre 
w: contribute them from Montreal. The in- 
dependent appraisals of the exhibitions con- 
cerned reflect the careful study these two critics 
ar. able to make of art activities in their respec- 
tive cities. Robert Fulford writes an art column 
ana is books editor for the Toronto Star and is 
art reviewer for station cysc in that city. He was 
formerly managing editor of Mayfair. Robert 
Ay re does a weekly art column for the Montreal 
Star, isan editor of Canadian Art and contributes 
at times to various other periodicals. He also 
wrote the chapter on painting in The Arts in 
Canada, published last year. 


TORONTO 


The first few weeks of 1959 brought us one- 
man exhibitions by two of our most esteemed 
young artists: Harold Town who showed his 
collages at the Jordan Gallery and Graham 
Coughtry who had paintings and sculpture at 
the Greenwich Gallery. The first was hugely 
successful, the second a disappointment; but 
the opening of these two major shows, within 
a few days of each other, underlined the rich- 
ness and excitement of the Toronto art season, 
a richness and excitement that cannot be offset 
even by the recent, sad news that the Jordan 
Gallery (which opened only last fall) had sud- 
denly gone out of business. 

Town, of course, has won most of us with 
his drawings, his prints and his paintings, but 
the collages are new to Toronto (though not to 
London, England, where they were shown at 
Tooth’s last year). The news is that they are 
brilliant. The collage, once among the chief 
glories of cubism, is now — due largely to the 
eccentricity of so many collage artists — a rather 
suspect form. (A student in an art appreciation 
course I teach calls it “cheating.”) So we come 
to collage show asking to be shown, and Town 
shows us. He raises the form to a new lyricism; 
his bits of burnt paper, scraps of his own dis- 
carded prints, old wine labels and other “foreign 
matter” are put together with such a fine sense 
o! unity and such a dazzling amount of origi- 
nolity that the whole exhibit can only be called 
4 virtuoso performance. Is Town perhaps the 
st genuine, uninhibited virtuoso in Canadian 
¢? Facing each other across the gallery were 

o works which emphasized Town’s range 

© emotion: Paper Monster, a brittle, Klee-ish 

: 2ce of satire, and The Ritual of Genghis, a big, 
‘coping, sinister shape. Both of these, and 
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HAROLD TOWN. The Ritual of Genghis. Jordan Gallery 


most of the other collages - even the extremely 
small ones — had the same sense of aristocratic 
flourish that we find in Town’s best work. 

To call Graham Coughtry’s show a disap- 
pointment is not to suggest that it contained 
anything lacking the stamp ofa first-class talent: 
indeed, each of his works shows that deep love 
for the uses of paint that has distinguished his 
art ever since he first appeared on the scene four 
years ago. Had this been a first appearance, we 
would all be hailing it as the emergence of an 
enormously talented young artist. But Cough- 
try’s art has already established itself on just 
these terms, and in a one-man exhibition of this 
kind we expect something more than a display 
of promise. What struck me most about his 
pictures was their lack of content — not repre- 
sentational content, necessarily, but content of 
any kind. He showed us six “portraits” which 
were not really portraits at all but just simple 
heads seen through style darkly; and I couldn’t 
help thinking that this was an artist who had 
high ability but no immediate, serious use for 
it. He seems to have exhausted, for the moment 
anyway, the possibilities of flesh and furnished 
interiors, formerly his two favourite subjects; 
now he gropes for something new. Perhaps 
this lack of subject or image is what has shoved 
him over into sculpture; if so, the move has not 
yet yielded anything memorable - the five ex- 
amples of sculpture included here ranged from 
interesting to dull but never achieved anything 
like the level of emotional impact reached by his 
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GRAHAM COUGHTRY. Totem. Greenwich Gallery 


best paintings and drawings in the past. We can, 
I think, expect great things from Coughtry; 
we will just have to wait a little longer. 

‘ Among the most depressing exhibitions of 
the winter season was a selection of paintings 
by Joseph Plaskett, Stephen Andrews and 
William Newcombe, in the Print Room of the 
Art Gallery of Toronto. Plaskett, whom most 
of us have learned to admire, was here stun- 
ningly earthbound; the airiness of his dream- 
paintings had congealed (it seemed to me) into 
a quickly-forgotten gaudiness. Andrews is a 
quite different case. When I failed to find any- 
thing interesting in his one-man show at the 
Hanover Gallery in England in 1957, I put it 
down toa lack of familiarity with his thin, hesi- 
tant style of painting; but this second extensive 
exposure left me with the same feeling - that 
he lacked both the imagination and the funda- 
mental colour sense necessary to carry off the 
semi-abstractions he was attempting. William 
Newcombe, who works on board and builds 
his paint out from the surface in thick blobs 
(sometimes sticking wooden matches into the 
paint for extra effect), sounds a note of spurious 
gaiety with his high reds and his work leaves 
me quite cold. 

Some notes on a few more or less local artists 
of more than ordinary interest: 

Richard Gorman (Greenwich Gallery) is a 
23-year-old abstract painter from Ottawa who 
has a very violent approach to colour and a very 
brash approach to abstraction. He’s still ob- 
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RICHARD GORMAN. Sand Castles. Greenwich Gallery 


viously a beginner, and rarely original, but not 
one of the paintings in his first one-man show 
was uninteresting. There was no ignoring the 
derivative nature of some of his art, but, since 
he hasso wisely chosen as his models the Toronto 
painters Jock Macdonald and Michael Snow, 
we can hardly complain about that at this stage. 

George Wallace (Gallery of Contemporary 
Art), a mature, Irish-born abstract painter who 
lived until recently in Cornwall, was rather 
disappointing in his first lo.al one-man presen- 
tation. Last season he exhibited several canvases 
in Toronto which I found exciting, but the 
paintings this time seemed to lack both strength 
and freshness; not so, however, his few prints, 
which were fiercely evocative. 

Ross Coates (Greenwich Gallery), a Hamilton 
abstractionist who studied at the Art Institute 
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ROSS COATES. Woman in a Landscape. Greenwich Gallery 


of Chicago and now lives in New York, re- 
cently turned up in a Greenwich group show 
with three paintings that showed quite remark- 
able delicacy. A rather obvious painter in the 
past, he is now apparently maturing very 
quickly. I found Woman in a Landscape, in 
which a deep blue and a rough rust colour were 
used with great subtlety, to be the most im- 
pressive of his pictures. 

Tony Urquhart (Greenwich Gallery), rep- 
resented in the same group showing, sent his 
local stock dropping still farther with a group 
of pictures that were far below (in conception 
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and execution) the work he was producing only 
a year or two ago. 

Allan Fleming (Gallery of Contemporary 
Art), a typographical designer, was given the 
rare and deserved honour of a one-man show 
by this gallery, whose superb invitations and 
brochures he has been designing since it first 
opened. It was a fine idea, thus to honour the 
best of our typographers, and Fleming respon- 
ded with a show that would have been distin- 
guished in any city in the world. It’s good news 
that several other citiesin Canadaand the United 
States will have a chance to see it. 


Sculpture, the cripple of Canadian art, has been 
only a little healthier in Toronto lately. Cer- 
tainly Gerald Gladstone’s rough, improvised- 
looking metal sculpture has been a welcome 
addition to the local scene, mainly at the Green- 
wich Gallery, and it was good to see the Gallery 
of Contemporary Art recently offering a home 
to the work of William Koochin from British 
Columbia. Koochin, however, was disappoint- 
ing: talented, obviously, but not anywhere 
near fulfilment at this point. There is a sort of 
engaging chunkiness about his metal sculpture 
that I found agreeable, but it’s not enough to 
sustain our interest. 


The Laing Galleries, our most venerable private 
art institution, recently celebrated its twenty- 
fifth year in the picture business with a show, 
One Hundred Years of Canadian Painting, 
made up of 46 pictures which have passed 
through the Laing hands, from Micmac Indians, 
painted about 1820 or 1830 by an anonymous 
artist, to The Breakfast, painted in 1957 by John 
Fox of Montreal. I commented on the radio 
that this exhibit seemed to show a lack of inter- 
est, at Laing’s, in the currently vital Toronto 
art scene, for, after all, the youngest Toronto 
painter in the group was going on seventy- 
seven; I received the reasonable reply that 
Laing’s considers its function to be not the dis- 
play of local painters but the introduction to 
Toronto of outsiders. And indeed the gallery 
has lately done this job exceptionally well. Jack 
Shadbolt, Jacques de Tonnancour, Gordon 
Smith, Alex Colville, all of these have been 
handsomely available at Laing’s in the last year, 
and I am properly grateful. Recently Laing’s 
gave the work of John Korner, the romantic 
Vancouver artist, its first extensive local show- 
ing. These abstract landscapes, while never 
nudging real importance, seem to sum up the 
values of Canada’s Pacific School: light and 
lyrical, reflecting both the modern English tra- 
dition and the western half of the American 
style, they offer us delicious romantic visions 
of the Pacific outdoors. Romantic Landscape, a 
large picture vaguely suggesting the harbour at 
Vancouver, was appealingly soft and fresh. 
Laing’s also recently gave us the first Toronto 
exhibit in many years of old master drawings, 
placing before our eyes the considerable glories 
of a wide selection of secondary masters, from 
the Venetian seventeenth-century artist, 
Leandro Bassano (represented by a fine, small 


drawing of the head of a fat little boy) to the 
eighteenth-century English academician, John 
Laporte (represented by an extremely polite 
little landscape). It was just the kind of show 
we see far too seldom, and I hope it will be 
repeated frequently. 


Group shows, once filled (if we believe the his- 
tory books) with emphatic, outrageous “stat.- 
ments” of purpose, seem in 1959 to be almos: 
inevitably diffused, uneven, disappointing. A 
good example was the exhibition, L’Ecole dc 
Paris (Roberts Gallery), in January, a collection 
of all that is slight and superficial in the Paris 
art of the 1950's, from Bernard Buffet to Fran- 
coise Adnet, André Minaux to Jacques Des- 
pierres — flashy interior decorators to a man. 
There was a time when we would have believed 
both the billing and the evidence of our eyes 
and thereby concluded that, French art having 
decayed entirely, our own painters, by com- 
parison at least, were enormously creative and 
wildly healthy. Alas, the time of art magazines 
and the “museum without walls” (by the way, 
it has walls — those art books cost money), is 
upon us, and we know this sort of thing no 
more represents the real art of France than a 
collection of Macleans’ covers would stand for 
the painting of Canada. 

But not all group showings need be empty, 
as the annual exhibition of the Canadian Society 
of Painters in Water Colour, which shared the 
Art Gallery of Toronto with the magnificent 
Lionel LeMoine FitzGerald exhibition in Dec- 
ember, made quite clear. I was particularly 
pleased by the paintings of two comparative 
newcomers: Dennis Burton, a young Toronto 
abstractionist of considerable promise, and 
Marion Greenstone, a fine American painter 
who has recently, and happily, moved to Lon- 
don, Ontario. In general, this exhibition gave 
us an impression of high standards and careful 
selection. 


All other art events in February were over- 
shadowed by the arrival at the Art Gallery ot 
Toronto of our proposed $100,000 purchase, 
Tintoretto’s Christ Washing the Feet of His 
Disciples, a cinemascopic example of Venetian 
painting quite unlike anything Toronto has 
ever owned. No one will try tocall it the greatest 
of Tintorettos; nor will anyone claim that it is 
entirely the work of the master himself; but it 
gives us an important glimpse of the sweep and 
scale of renaissance art, and if the Gallery is 
successful in its effort to raise the $100,000 by 
public subscription this will be the most im- 
portant Toronto acquisition of the decade. 
ROBERT FULFORD 


MONTREAL 


During the three months of November, De- 
cember and January, running into the first week 
of February 1959, there were more than fort, 
exhibitions in Montreal. They were all Cana- 
dian, with these few exceptions: the Lipchitz 
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show organized by Dr Ferdinand Eckhardt of 
the Winnipeg Art Gallery, which shared it with 
Toronto and Regina, as well as Montreal, where 
‘t was seen at the Ecole des Beaux-Arts; Afri- 
an sculpture, at the Museum, from the Ladislas 
Segy collection; the Sunday Pictorial English 
chool children’s exhibition, also at the Mus- 
um; European prints at the Waddington 
‘jalleries and Kanter-Erichsen’s, and seven 
ontemporary Italian non-objective painters at 
-he Monique de Groote gallery. 
The half-dozen big group exhibitions inclu- 
ed the 79th Royal Canadian Academy, which 
: should describe as standard, accompanied by 
he small Horatio Walker memorial. The paint- 
igs accepted for the Province of Quebec’s 
oncours Artistiques were presented at the 
‘eaux-Arts. The first prize was awarded ex 
aequo to Suzanne Rivard and Aristide Gagnon; 
the second to Colin Haworth, Paterson Ewen 
and Rosalynd Schwartzman, and the third to 
André Garant. The hold of the non-figurative 
appeared to be little shaken, though Miss 
Schwartzman is a landscape painter, owing 
something to Goodridge Roberts, and Mr 
Garant looks at the Quebec scene too, albeit 
turning it into an imprecise watery mirage. 

For their third annual exhibition, the students 
of McGill and the Université de Montréal pre- 
sented Canadian water colours, 73 works by 
about thirty painters, most of them “abstract” 
or close to it, though for exceptions there were 
the landscapes of Goodridge Roberts and 
Claude Carette, the Mexican markets by 
Leonard Brooks, the rocks and flowers by 
Bruno Bobak and Maxwell Bates’ humans. 


It was a good, lively contemporary show, 
much more consistent in character and quality 
than the exhibition upstairs in the Museum, 
which was organized by the Ladies’ Committee. 
This exhibition of the works of Quebec artists 
(some sculpture was included) is now an annual 
event. Its purpose is to stimulate purchases by 
the ordinary citizen and to this end the ladies 
asked the artists to regard $200 as a ceiling. 
Some of them, unfortunately, hit the ceiling 
automatically, asking the top price for sketches 
that were less than their best, instead of offer- 
ing encouragement to timid buyers by being a 
little more modest. There were 101 works by 
§0 artists, with something for all tastes. Sales 
were by ballot. 

Another heterogeneous collection, with 
fewer non-objectives, was offered by the Her- 
man Abramovitz Chapter of Hadassah, at 
Eaton’s, followed by an auction in the Windsor 
Hotel. This, too, is a yearly event. Léon Belle- 
fleur, who won third prize in 1957, was awar- 
ded first this year; Ghitta Caiserman, second, 
and Jacques de Tonnancour, third. Armand 
Vaillancourt received the prize for sculpture. 

Even when the streets are cleared, a mental 
hazard usually discourages me from mounting 
the Jacques Cartier Bridge in winter and turn- 
ing off to St Helen’s Island. I have not seen any 
of the shows in the Héléne de Champlain res- 
taurant, which have included the annual Under 
30 exhibition and a showing of work by seven 


women painters: Eva Landori, Henriette 
Fauteux-Massé, Rita Letendre, Virginia de 
Vera, Jo Bastin, Kittie Bruneau and Edith Hoyt. 
There have been, as it happened, four groups 
of seven. In Art Abstrait, the Beaux-Arts 
presented seven puritans, the disciples of 
Mondrian: Leduc, Toupin, Belzile, Juneau, 
Tousignant, Goguen and Molinari. Though it 
hewed to the strict academic abstract line, it was 
a bright show and, for the public as well as the 
students, it was a good idea to document it with 


FERNAND TOUPIN. Cadence. Ecole des Beaux-Arts 


texts from the masters and a booklet giving the 
philosophies of the seven Canadians. 

Seven contemporary Italians, introduced by 
the Monique de Groote gallery, represented 
the less architectural, more poetic side of the 
non-figurative. They were a further proof that 
it is an international language, for I could not 
detect anything Italian in them; they might 
have been Canadians of mild aspect. Simon 
Dresdnére, who is now operating this gallery 
under his own name, also brought together 
seven Canadians not necessarily related in style: 
colourful abstract landscapes by Billmeier, 
Fiore and Kouliche, totems by Landsley and 
birds by Lipari, misty landscapes by Tobie 
Steinhouse and the first showing of paintings 
brought back from “Californie” and other 
parts of “Le Far-West” by Jean-Paul Lemieux, 
narrow landscapes, luminous, spacious and 
calm, as well as several of his simple, affecting 
children. 


A memorial exhibition in the Museum 


TOM HODGSON. Portrait of a Shiri. 
Montreal Museum of Fine Arts 


showed the late Ernst Neumann as a painter of 
quality in an older tradition. The Gallery XII 
shows grouped Graham Coughtry’s presences 
in afternoon, twilight and night interiors and 
Tom Hodgson’s adventures in colour; Jack 
Beder’s forests and Ethel Planta’s botanist’s 
patterns; John Korner’s “glitters” and Stephen 
Andrews’ landscapes from far places and figures 
with religious significance; Louis Muhlstock’s 
new non-objectives and monotypes and Anne 
Kahane’s black and white cross-hatchings. 


GHITTA CAISERMAN. The Painter. Waddington Galleries 


George Waddington, who has doubled his 
gallery space, showed, in addition to an excit- 
ing exhibition of 100 prints by 30 Europeans of 
the high level of Picasso, Friedlaender, Clavé 
and Lurgat, a one-man show of recent paintings 
and drawings by Ghitta Caiserman. 

The six big landscapes by Albert Dumouchel 
in the Galerie Denyse Delrue were painted in 
Europe but felt Canadian. One of the most 
striking shows of the season brought Micheline 
Beauchemin to Crescent Street with ten of her 
tapisseries, including Mille-pattes, which went 
from the Canadian Pavilion at Brussels to be- 
come the property of one of the borough halls 
of London, England, and a number of paintings. 

Helena Rubenstein’s collection at Morgan’s; 
Marc-Auréle Fortin at the Queen Elizabeth 
Hotel; the annual display of Eskimo carvings 
at the Canadian Handicrafts Guild; Guido 
Molinari’s “calligraphs” and a variety of works 
by Réal Arsenault (a young painter still show- 
ing derivations) at Galerie Artek; Rafal 
Malczewski at the Polish Institute; Betty 
Galbraith-Cornell and André Zadorozny at the 
Y.W.C.A.; Yolande Mondor at Café des Artistes; 
Virginia de Vera (from Chile) at the University 
of Montreal Social Centre; Hesill Boultbee 
and Hugh John Barrett at the Montreal 
Repertory Theatre — this list just about rounds 
out the quarter. ROBERT AYRE 
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Leo Gervais of Montreal is 
one of the craftsmen featured 
in Craftsmen of Canada 


The Charm of St James Street 
...0ver a century ago 


This casual pencil sketch, by the late Charles 
W. Simpson, R.C.A., depicts St James Street, 
Montreal in the 1830's, viewed from the east. 
At the right is the original head office of the 
Bank of Montreal with its Doric portico — the 
first building especially constructed for a bank 
in Canada. It served its purpose well until 
1848, when the Bank — just 30 years old — took 
occupation of its present head-office building 
immediately to the east. On the site of the 
original office a new building 
will soon rise to take care of the 
expansion required in the Bank’s 
head-office organization. 


10 2 CAMADIANS 


Bank OF MOonrTREAL 
Canada's First Sank 


CRAFTSMEN OF CANADA 


British American Oil's new 16 mm, 26-minute 
colour film is now available in French and 
English through the National Film Board and 
B-A offices in Halifax, Montreal, Toronto, 
Winnipeg, Regina, Calgary and Vancouver 


WORKING WITH CANADIANS IN EVERY WALK OF LIFE SINCE 1817 
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HENRY MOORE SCULPTURE IN CANADA 


C. tinued from page 87 _ clouds or mud or other similar objects in which 
y. a will find most admirable ideas because, from the fusion of shapes, 
th: spirit is quickened to new inventions” and further, “be sure you 
know all the members of the objects you wish to depict, both the mem- 
b. vs of the animals and the members of the landscape, that is to say, 
ro. ks, plants and so forth.” Referring to the work of Henry Moore, Sir 
K. oneth suggested that it is “because one feels . . . his knowledge of the 
nm sabers of animals and plants, of bones and roots, that even at its most 
at. ract [Moore’s work] makes an impression very different from that 
of imitators.” * 

On the subject of scale Moore has written, “There is a right physical 
siv for every idea . . . There is a size to scale not to do with actual 
plivsical size, its measurement in feet and inches — but connected with 
viion. A carving might be several times over life size and yet be petty 
an.i small in feeling - and a small carving only a few inches in height 
can give the feeling of huge size and monumental grandeur because the 
vision behind it is big.” In the Meaning of Modern Sculpture (Faber and 
Faber, 1932), R. H. Wilenski suggests that the most acid test to be ap- 


plied to a work of sculpture is to ask whether or not it could be in- 
creased greatly in scale, and he suggests that whereas such a work as 
Rodin’s La Vieille Heaulmiére would mean five or ten times less if it 
were five or ten times larger, Henry Moore’s Reclining Figure would 
have ten times the meaning if it were ten times the size. Incidentally, 
in the book he gives this work the title Mountains. Many of Moore’s 
tiny works such as Bird, have such an intensity of form that one feels 
they could effectively be enlarged many, many times. 

Although Moore himself wrote in 1951, “I think that the most ‘alive’ 
painting and sculpture from now on will go more ‘humanist’ though 
there are at present more ‘abstract’ artists than ever . . .” he has himself 
continued to create abstract works as well as the more representational 
work for which he is, perhaps, best liked as well as best known. What- 
ever his subject-matter, abstract or “humanist,” Moore’s form-sense is so 
deeply rooted in nature and human nature and his power of creation so 
intense that his work always achieves his own express ambition, vitality 
and power of expression, and “an expression of the significance of life.” 

*In a lecture, The Blot and the Diagram, at the National Gallery of Canada, 8 October 1958 


LEISURE TO PAINT 


Continued from page 107 _ their work. Either a person had private means or 
very little at all. We saw very few public murals - or other community 
projects, there were no women’s auxiliaries, few teaching jobs, and even 
fewer people beginning to start collections of new pictures. We also 
thought that there were pitifully few exhibitions to which a painter 
could submit his work, so we didn’t feel that it would be easy to live in 
England without a fellowship. But if only one could somehow, there is 
a gentleness and peace there and a lack of tension which seemed to us to 
be the ideal climate for painters. And it isn’t that it is a dead world - on 
the contrary it’s full of controversy and interest, but the pace is slow and 
there seems to be time for everything. 

We left Cornwall at the end of April and moved to Somerset where 
we spent the rest of our year and although the generous squire of our 
village of Oakhill gave us a disused cottage as a studio, and we painted 
hard through the long wet summer, and had a good life, still it’s Corn- 
wall that we yearn after now. And it was in Cornwall, too, where the 
progress we like to feel we each made began. 

And when we think of England now, it’s to the Cornish landscape 


that we turn, to the prickly black thorn hedges laced with garlands of 
wet red berries, to the daphne bushes smelling of sweet lemon, wild 
campion, garlic and yellow primroses, anemones, and other wild flowers 
that manage to be around all the year. To yellow gorse-covered moors 
and to an empty estate in spring where we were allowed to draw in the 
gardens under trees of flowering cherry and beside wild pools covered 
with marsh marigolds. 

I should have liked to have written a little more about Somerset 
though, especially about the elegant city of Bath, where we did a lot of 
drawing and painting. And about the magnificent art school at Corsham 
which is part of a great estate and students can look out the windows 
over huge green lawns where peacocks and guinea fowl wander about - 
but all this would be material for another article. Perhaps it would be 
enough to say then, that thanks to the Overseas Fellowship and to the 
English people we met, our year abroad was quite the best thing that 
ever happened to us. But after all we were content to come home to a 
country that one can’t help feeling is just about to burst into a most 
promising future for us all. 


ROBIN BUSH 


Continued from page 121 understanding to the world’s need for low- 
priced durable furniture and the sum for him is the necessity to design 
not only a product but the means of producing, packing and shipping 
that product which will make it equally marketable in Thailand, New 
Zealand, Ghana, Chile, Alaska or here at home. Perhaps this design will 
be the one with which he will break those absolute frontiers. 


If it happens he will still claim that it has nothing to do with aesthetics. 
He is witty, sensitive and urbane but, like Ross of The New Yorker, it is 
his native genius for striking right through to the first-rate without 
theorizing or admitting to any depth of understanding that makes him 
sparkle and, as a result, makes his design sparkle. 


FOUR NEW CANADIAN BOOKS ON THE ARTS 


ontinued from page 129 _— ones on the novel by Claude Bissell and on 
'!m by Guy Glover. To me the finest is Professor Northrop Frye’s 
; cnetrating article on poetry. An introductory passage deals satisfyingly 
vith the nature poets of the late nineteenth century, Roberts, Lampman, 
arman, and Scott. “Their lyrical and subjective sensibility, sharp and 


clear in its emotional foreground but inclined to get vague around its 
conceptual fringes, is deeply rooted in the Canadian tradition.” This 
statement and the following one that these characteristics reappear in the 
Group-of-Seven painters “with their odd mixture of art nouveau and cos- 
mic consciousness,” is a sample of the sort of criticism that persuades one 
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of the maturity of Canadian letters. On the other hand, Guy Sylvestre 
in “Tradition et évolution au Canada francais” rings some intelligent 
changes on the familiar theme of the minority attitudes of French Cana- 
dians but ends with the cliché that French Canadian literature is “une 
littérature américaine écrite en frangais dans un pays britannique” a de- 
batable statement indeed if one cares at all for precise meanings. 

The particular attention of this review must, however, be focused on 
the articles on painting by Robert Ayre, on sculpture by Dr W. S. A. 
Dale, and on architecture by Warnett Kennedy. The roster of authors is 
a varied one: a seasoned critic (Mr Ayre), an art historian (Dr Dale), and 
a practising architect fairly recently arrived from Scotland(Mr Kennedy). 
In spite of the general editor’s warning against cataloguing of names, 
almost every considerable artist is listed or illustrated along with a few 
who might possibly have been omitted. 

It may well be asked why Mr Ayre should have begun his article with 
an exposition of Roloff Beny as “symbolic of the journey of Canadian 
painting since the Group of Seven disbanded.” Certainly cosmopolitan- 
ism is typified by this clever but brittle expatriate who is a painter, print- 
maker, and photographer. But the identification of Beny as the repre- 
sentative painter of “inscape” and emotions is a trifle out of key. The 
article becomes steadily better after this beginning. A historical pro- 
logue on the Group of Seven is good, though Mr Ayre might have 
extended it to include Morrice and John Lyman (both of whom had a 
powerful influence on the Montreal painters) and the generation of 
Carl Schaefer, Charles Comfort, Will Ogilvie, Henri Masson, Louis 
Muhlstock, and others who in their earlier phases maintained art during 
the depression and the war. Mr Ayre skilfully varies his text by occa- 
sional recourse to the narrative of the acceptance of Canadian painting 
through exhibitions at home and abroad. In a short span he manages to 
cover his field thoroughly, not omitting the various outside influences 
which have come to bear on the various regional schools of Canadian 
painting: Europe on Montreal, the midwestern United States on Win- 
nipeg, New York on Toronto, the American West Coast on Vancouver. 
He acknowledges the roles in the development of abstract art not only 
of well-known figures like Lawren Harris, but of lesser known artists 
such as Fritz Brandtner. 

In the main body of this article Mr Ayre has included good discourses 
on Pellan and on Borduas and the automatists. The purist may frown 
at the lumping together of many movements in modern painting under 
the heading of abstraction: abstract surrealism, decorative abstraction, 
abstract expressionism, and the rest. Such a glossing over of the differ- 
ences between these confusing and overlapping movements, one feels, 
can in the long run be damaging to the understanding of contemporary 
art. As Mr Ayre himself seems to say, it may discourage the uninitiated 
from trying to discriminate between the serious artist and the quack. 
One cannot expect everything in a short article, but Riopelle is scarcely 
given his due when it is claimed that he is to be enjoyed for the magni- 
ficence of his matiére alone and not for the prophetic insight and apo- 
calyptic vision which Georges Duthuit divines in his work. 

Mr Ayre’s interpretations are perceptive, mature, and valid. A passage 
on the fertile imagination of Pellan is one of the best in Canadian criti- 
cism. His judgements on quieter artists such as Ogilvie, Colville, Nichols, 
and Lemieux are to me particularly satisfying. The article is rich in tell- 
ing phrases: the “smashing colour” of William Ronald, the “visceral 
forms” of Léon Bellefleur, the “revealing trance” of Colville, the “deep 
humanity” of Nichols. 

Dr Dale is the one writer who took absolutely seriously his editor’s 
admonition against concealing shortcomings. He begins with an attack 
on Eskimo sculpture which (one confesses rather guiltily) is refreshing 
after so much adulation. But though he condemns their “smooth sophis- 
tication,” he unfortunately denies one the satisfaction of knowing where 
that sophistication came from. (One visitor to an exhibition of Eskimo 
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sculpture in Europe is reported to have asked how the Eskimo got to 
New York to study.) However it happened, the fact remains that certain 
modern western conventions do appear in Eskimo work. Dr Dale also 
speaks of the “unfortunate tradition” that continued to emanate from 
Louis-Philippe Hébert down to the present day, without explaining that 
in his own day Hébert was our best sculptor in the academic tradition. 
He.is hard on Walter Allward, Emanuel Hahn, Alfred Laliberté, and 
Suzor-Coté - though the latter deserves to have his Caughnawaga Won.en 
exposed as a pastiche on a bronze group by Carl Milles. By comparison, 
Frances Loring and Florence Wyle fare much better, and among ‘he 
moderns Dr Dale gives due credit to Anne Kahane and especially to 
Louis Archambault. 

No puff here! Dr Dale’s article is of all the most truthful and persor al, 
whether or not one agrees with his judgements. 

Mr Kennedy’s approach to his subject is different. He devotes himvelf 
to an exposition of the two wide avenues open to architects today, con- 
temporary “classicism” and “romanticism,” and enquires how these 
two trends are exemplified in Canada. Though some may regard these 
generalizations as a shying-away from the criticism of individual arc 1i- 
tects and actual buildings, Mr Kennedy writes absorbingly about the 
classicists in the train of Gropius and Mies van der Rohe who produce 
“gigantic translucent cages” with their Mondrian-like rigidity of de- 
sign, and the other camp who follow the lead of Frank Lloyd Wright 
and talk obscurely of “organic” architecture. Mr Kennedy does not for- 
get that parts of eastern Canada are still strongholds of the academic tra- 
dition of solid masonry and official dignity, the tradition which may 
have given Ottawa its “stony charm” but which perpetuates the name- 
less “public works” style of building throughout the country. 

Other thecries are developed, such as the questionable one that the 
prairies by their vastness kill all attempts to produce a genuine architec- 
ture. Why do they not produce a response like that awakened by the 
vast landscapes of Russia or the Alps or the St Lawrence? Mr Kennedy 
is more convincing on the hospitality of the West Coast with its lush 
growth of nature to new styles of architecture. 

The illustrations in this book deserve a final word. Fortunately they 
are numerous in the section on painting; but they are a little uneven in 
artistic quality, though there are many excellent examples. The process 
of reproduction (offset lithography) pitifully robs the black and white 
plates of contrast and gives the colour reproductions such a blurry flat- 
ness that some plates (like the Riopelle) are positively misleading as to 
the quality of their originals. I deplore the full-page illustration of a 
juniper-root carving in the article on handicrafts; one wonders who was 
responsible for the choice of the plates. In the section on architecture 
they are well chosen and include such fine things as the John C. Parkin 
House and the Ortho Pharmaceutical Building designed by the Parkin 
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NEW BOOKS ON THE ARTS 


Tis AZTECS: PEOPLE OF THE SuN. By Alfonso 
Illustrated by Miguel Covarrubias. Trans- 
la:ed from the Spanish by Lowell Dunham. 125 pp., 
go ‘ll. (32 in colour). Norman: University of 
C«!ahoma Press. (Canadian distributors: Burns 
av! MacEachern, Toronto.) $10.00. 


Hore is the story, admirably told and illustrated 
in colour, of the “barbaric originality of the 
A-recs,” of their migrations through the north- 
er.) deserts into the already civilized country of 
central Mexico, which they conquered less than 
a thousand years ago, of the military theocracy 
and stoicism of a whole imperialistic nation, of 
the tremendous role of religion and priesthood, 
of their pantheon and cannibalistic divinities 
and human sacrifices. It is an epic of ideologies 
inherited from remote ancestral lands to the 
north-west (in Asia?), or borrowed with few 
changes from earlier occupants who belonged 
culturally with the Mayas and Incas further 
south. Full of contrasts, it tells of gods good and 
bad, of walls of serpents (the Mongolian Dra- 
gon), of the Sun who is the Eagle (Zeus of old- 
world mythology), of the miraculous concep- 
tion of the God, of the Paradise of Tlaloc to the 
south, where lies fertility and abundance, of the 
famous calendar and the hieroglyphic writing 
of history and myths, of a school of music and 
of “reality in detail and subjectivity of the 
whole.” Altogether the reader may well be 
startled by this record ofa civilization which was 
brim-full of wonders, such as pyramids and ac- 
tual riches in minerals — gold and precious stones 
-and agriculture, yet crashed down in a heap 
under the very first impact of the Spanish Con- 
quistadores in the sixteenth century. Those pre- 
historic people were repulsively bloodthirsty, 
all of it as a homage to their divinities, who 
wereamixed lot borrowed from the mythology 
of primitive North American tribes. A chosen 
people as they considered themselves, yet they 
were melancholic, and groaned under the heavy 
heel ofa nobility and a warlike priesthood. We 
recognize in them various traits of North Amer- 
ican cultural life such as we still observe among 
the Dini-Athapascans of Alaska and the north- 
western barren lands and prairies. They were, 
linguistically, of a Uto-Aztecan stock, their 
kinsmen surviving in Arizona and California. 
The art of the Aztecs was outstanding, espe- 
cially as represented here in colour by the much- 
regretted Miguel Covarrubias. It is heavily 
hieroglyphic, with symbols or decorations — 
{c athers, eyes, leaves, scrolls - which overload 
tic human or animal figures in the centre or at 
‘|e bases to the point of rendering it almost un- 
‘cognizable. The reality gets lost under a dome 
hich soon grows top-heavy and monoton- 
cus. With some noted exceptions, this art has 
tuled to ome enough realism to make it 
« mparable to the plastic creations of the Mayas, 
(2 Incas, the Egyptians or even of the tribes of 


the North-Pacific Coast with their great totems. 
Covarrubias, himself, has told me (in 1948, at 
the Unesco meeting in Mexico City) that the 
Mexican anthropologists like himself consid- 
ered the carvings of our Haidas and Tsimshians 
superior to the high-relief or painted represen- 
tations of Aztec deities. 

The Mexicans deserve credit and praise for 
their unflagging industry and genius in studying 
and publishing the annals of their cultural 
history, this handsome book being the fiftieth 
volume of a series, inaugurated in 1932 by the 
University of Oklahoma Press, whose purpose 
was “‘the reconstruction of American Indian 
civilization by presenting aboriginal, historical 
and contemporary Indian life.” 

MARIUS BARBEAU 


THE Marcu OF ARCHAEOLOGY. By C.W. Ceram. 
xviii + 326 + vi pp., 310 ill. (16 in colour). New 
York: Alfred A. Knopf. (Canadian distributors: 
Hollinger House, Toronto.) $17.50. 

This is a very strange book. It is original, infor- 
mative and most entertaining; it is at the same 
time spotty, irritating and quite unscholarly. 
Finding that there was no general history of 
archaeology itself, the author decided to write 
one “in which picture and text are so welded 
together that one cannot stand without the 
other’ the technique of Time at its best. It is a 
technique with many merits, but it inevitably 
tends to spottiness, in this particular case in- 
creased by the idiosyncrasy of the author. He 
seeks “to trace the historical and cultural con- 
tinuity that extends from Sumeria” through 
the Mediterranean basin to the present day. 
Therefore prehistoric archaeology is not even 
mentioned, nor is that of the Middle and Far 
East, even though the discoveries at Mohenjo- 
daro would at least indicate a connection with 
Mesopotamia. On the other hand we have a 
most interesting “conscious digression” into 
Central America, since we suspect that the au- 
thor believes, though he carefully avoids saying 
so, that there is a connection between it and the 
European cultures. 

The first part is entitled “The Birth of Classi- 
cal Archaeology,” but after a few reproductions 
of early excavations including the Laocoon, 
and a good account of Winckelmann, we pass 
directly to Pompeii and Herculaneum, and 
thence to Schliemann, Evans and Ventris. No 
mention of the excavations in Rome from 1506 
to the present day — the excavations of the Ara 
Pacis and under St Peter’s are probably the most 
difficult ever undertaken technically — nor of 
Greece. Still more surprising is the exclusion of 
the discovery of Etruria and of Palestinian 
archaeology — an anthology of the various re- 
constructions of Solomon’s Temple from the 


Middle Ages to the present day would have 


been both diverting and chastening. But these 
criticisms though they detract from the value 
of the book do not lessen the delight with which 
one looks through it. He has thrown his net 
wide and has drawn up fish unknown to most 
specialists: a delightful Piranesi drawing of the 
first excavations at Pompeii, a marvellous photo 
of Schliemann, the great Belzoni drawing of 
the funerary chamber in the Great Pyramid, 
the admirable Egyptian drawings of Hay and 
Belzoni, and all the photos and drawings of 
Central America. The author has also some 
very sensible things to say on the subject of 
restoration, especially Cretan — it is good to be 
reminded of what actually was found of the 
Snake Goddess in the Candia Museum - and 
on the relative merits of drawings and photo- 
graphs — quoting Sir Mortimer Wheeler’s dic- 
tum that the camera “is an awful liar.” But for 
the present reviewer the very finest of the 
“baroque pearls” is the picture of the ballet 
dancer who impersonated Thais for the benefit 
of Messieurs Guimet and Gayet: the nine- 
teenth-century fin de siecle seems infinitely more 
remote than the third millenium before Christ. 
G. BAGNANI 


Peop.e Like Us: Drawings of South Africa and 
Rhodesia. By Paul Hogarth. 47 pp., illustrated 
throughout. London: Denis Dobson, Ltd. 
(Canadian distributors: McClelland & Stewart 
Ltd.) $2.50. 


This book of drawings includes a written com- 
mentary entitled, “Excerpts from a Diary” in 
which Paul Hogarth remarks: “Perhaps an artist 
may be excused from supplementing his draw- 
ings with random observations culled from a 
diary.” These observations, in fact, add a fur- 
ther dimension to the drawings — the one in- 
tensifying the other in this very vivid and per- 
sonal documentary on what is frequently refer- 
red to as “The Native Problem” in the 
Rhodesias and South Africa. 

How successfully the artist has combined the 
visual with his written impressions might best 
be illustrated by such a drawing as that on page 
36, entitled After the day’s work — Bulawayo, with 
this excerpt from his diary: “In the early even- 
ing one saw the animated home-going crowds 
of African industrial workers milling against a 
décor of power-station cooling towers and 
modern factory blocks. Here and there, a check- 
shirted worker strummed a guitar, flanked by 
friends, raucously chanting half-jazz, half-tribal 
songs.” 

Today it would seem unimportant, or rather 
one might say “unfashionable,” to demand that 
an artist be as well equipped as a draughtsman. 
It is refreshing then, to find no tricks ee and 
a quality of draughtsmanship which, because 
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of its sureness and skill, gives to these drawings 
an added aesthetic content. 

At the conclusion of his diary, Paul Hogarth 
makes the statement that perhaps he over-em- 
phasized the inherent dignity and nobility of 
the African. Surely artists (especially in draw- 
ings of this nature) have properly used exagger- 
ation in varying degrees, and for particular 
purposes, satirical or otherwise. Hogarth’s own 
namesake could be cited, or Daumier, or Goya. 

The drawings in both line and half-tone, are 
faithfully reproduced, and are interestingly ar- 
ranged on the page, with the accompanying 
text. One could wish that the cover wasas simple 
and compelling in design. WILL OGILVIE 


REMBRANDT’S ANATOMY OF Dr NICOLAAS 
Tur. By W. S. Heckscher. 283 pp., 86 ill. New 
York: New York University Press. $15.00. 


The Anatomy of Doctor Tulp is well known, but 
its fame has rested principally on its role as the 
painting which assured the success of the young 
Rembrandt. In the present study the biographi- 
cal value is subordinate: Dr Heckscher’s inten- 
tion is to disclose the layers of meaning the 
painting had for Rembrandt’s contemporaries. 
His investigation consists of a double attack on 
the problem — on the one hand an analysis of 
the formal precedents available to Rembrandt, 
on the other hand an examination of the atti- 
tude of the audience whose presence is assumed 
by the glances of Dr Tulp’s assistants. 


New Books on Art 


HOW TO PAINT IN WATERCOLOURS 


The book opens with a minor sensation - 
not relevant to the main thesis — that the two 
heads on the periphery of the group are later 
though ancient additions not by Rembrandt, 
and scientific examination seems to substan- 
tiate the rejection. Yet one wonders why the 
original signature on the notice board at the 
back was placed off-centre if .ot to avoid a 
head which we are now told is a later addition. 

There follows an account of the public ana- 
tomies as popular entertainment and the reason 
they were so enthusiastically attended in the 
seventeenth century. A fashionable interest in 
science and public pride in a local institution 
devoted to its study, the spiritual gain and moral 
value to be had from the contemplation at one 
and the same time of the wonders of the human 
mechanism and the evidence of man’s mor- 
tality, the satisfaction of seeing punishment 
visited upon the corpse of the criminal — for 
cadavers were invariably those of criminals — 
all these combined to impart both a complex 
and moving significance to the performance of 
the anatomy. As far as Rembrandt’s picture 
will provide the evidence Dr Heckscher uses it 
as the basis of his argument. The recognition of 
modern science is seen in the reference to 
Veselius implied by the exposed muscles of the 
hand, the criminal nature of the cadaver in the 
shadow cast across his face, the triumph of 
learning in the shell-niche in which Dr Tul 
sits; and these are but part of the acceptable 
evidence. 


There are times, however, when the author’s 
interest in the audience’s attitude of mind car- 
ries him beyond the limits indicated by the pic- 
ture itself. A case in point is the extended con 
sideration of the flaying of Sisamnes on the 
basis of a minor formal coincidence betwee. a 
version of that theme by the Flemish fifteent|- 
century painter Gerard David and the Anato ny 
of Dr Tulp. There follows a study of the pra: - 
tice of laying and tanning the skins of crimit als 
and the intention of this curious business. W ith 
the best will in the world this reviewer cannot 
discover in the painting anything which wil 
generate this train of thought, let alone evok 
instantly the notions attached to the tanned 
hide of some unfortunate wretch. Yet even ‘his 
journey into irrelevancy is rewarding to the 
reader when he discovers an interesting inte: - 
pretation of the famous Michelangelo self- 
portrait upon the skin of St Bartholomew in 
the Sistine Chapel Last Judgment. 

The compositional origins in the Entomb- 
ment groups of the Middle Ages, certain mar- 
tyrdom scenes and pictures of Justice are dis- 
cussed and with them the more immediate pre- 
cedents in other Surgeon Guild paintings. Such 
suggestions as he may have received from the 
past, and Dr Heckscher proves that Rembrandt 
was often in debt to tradition, were, it seems, 
slightcompared to Rembrandt’s own invention. 

For all it isa monograph on a single painting 
the book is of value to the lover of Dutch art. 
It gives constant glimpses into the society 


| We have been careful that they that will read may have 


delight 


By Paul Wyeth. A companion volume to How to Paint in Oils, 
the very successful earlier book on which the author collabora- 
ted and which is in constant demand. Takes the beginner step 
by step through the first stages of water-colour painting and con- 
tinues with precise technical advice to an advanced level. $4.00. 


ENCYCLOPAEDIA OF HAND-WEAVING 


By S. A. Zielinski. “Weavers will welcome this clear, concise and 
comprehensive book . .. One of the fascinating features is the 
many pattern drafts. . . country of origin is given . . . numerous 
illustrations add greatly to the reader’s enjoyment.”— Carrie 
L. E. Oliphant, in the Foreword. $8.50. 


GREEK PAINTED POTTERY 


By R. M. Cook. Written in a clear style uncluttered by profes- 
sional art-historical patter, this is the first good, up-to-date and 
systematic account of Greek pottery to appear in English for 
over fifty years. It treats the material by periods, and within 
the periods by schools. $12.75. 


THE RYERSON PRESS 


299 QUEEN STREET WEST, TORONTO 2-B 


and that they that are desirous to commit it to memory might have 


case 


and that all into whose hands it comes might have 
fi 
profit 


THE APOCRYPHA 


Cooper & Beatty, Limited 


tupe craftsmen 
Wellington West at Spadina, Toronto 
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REINHOLD BOOKS 


PAINTING AND DRAWING 
iN CHARCOAL AND OIL 
by Edmond J. Fitzgerald $10.00 


Michaelangelo said : “Drawing is painting and painting is drawing.” 
The intimate relationship between drawing and painting is one of the 
{vo major themes in this book. The second theme is the exposition 

ct an understandable method for working directly from nature as the 
source and fountainhead of art. Fundamental principles are explained 
in figure drawing, the use of limited palettes, flower painting, land- 
scape, Still life, portrait, marine and mural painting, including an 
introduction to anatomy and ‘‘sketcher’s perspective.” All matters 
ielated to reliable, sound techniques are explained, and all the paint- 
ings and drawings used for illustrations are by the author himself— 
many of them specially done for the book. 


COURSE IN MAKING MOSAICS 
by Joseph L. Young $3.50 


Written by America’s most outstanding professional mosaicist, this 
book shows and explains what material to use, how to design and 
execute mosaics. Through examples of works by such masters as Gino 
Severini, Juan O’Gorman, George Millov, Larry Argiro, and Ray Rice 


you will get ideas on every possibility of the art from fire hearths to 
palatial facades. 


LIGHTING IN ARCHITECTURE 
by Walter Kohler and Wassili Luckhardt $15.00 


This unusual book is the first one to deal with light in architecture as 
an artistic expression. Modern architects are discovering how light 
can add to the beauty of a building. And indeed, as today’s light engi- 
neers have created new sources of light and possibilities of lighting, 

it is now possible for the architect to use light to create what is almost 
a new dimension. Three hundred photographs and complete technical 
information will convince you that this can be done. 


Please send me the books encircled below as soon as possible: 


PAINTING AND DRAWING IN CHARCOAL AND OIL 
COURSE IN MAKING MOSAICS LIGHTING IN ARCHITECTURE 


BURNS AND MacEACHERN 


12 GRENVILLE STREET, TORONTO 5, CANADA 


which patronized the arts and are pictured in 
them. It suggests, for example, why in the rep- 
resentation of Dutch church interiors the people 
seem to be wandering about in a most casual 
way as if the building were an arcade. It is pos- 
sible that much of Holland’s social history has 
been published in Dutch but Dr Heckscher is 

at least rendering - and we suspect more - a 
rare service to the English-speaking world in 
making it available. The art of a corporate, 
Protestant and capitalistic community should 
be of great interest to us. Heretofore we have 
failed to penetrate beyond the superficialities 
of meaning imposed by the naturalistic methods 
of the Dutch School: Dr Heckscher has proved 
the riches to be mined beneath this deceptive 
surface. G. S. VICKERS 


ART 1S EVERYWHERE: A Child’s Guide to Painting 
and Drawing. By Leonard Kessler. 88 pp., 
numerous ill. Toronto: Dodd, Mead & Company 
Canada) Limited. $4.00. 


(he last few years have seen a remarkable in- 
-rease in the number of books published on 
~hild art. One is likely to suspect that every- 
»ody, and each publishing house, is jumping 
n the band wagon. It therefore has become 
ncreasingly necessary to establish a clear criti- 
al evaluation of this outpouring, before it 
'verwhelms us by its sheer volume. 


Mr Kessler’s book is addressed to children, 


but nowhere does he say of what age. This 
oversight was perhaps deliberate, with a view 
to sales, but it may lead to confusion both for 
the children and their parents. The author 
makes a curious and unsuccessful attempt to 
mix the “how to do it” with free expression. 
His advice ranges from instructions on how to 
draw form, perspective and stick figures, to 
advice on the purchasing of books on how to 
draw animals and people. This is sprinkled over 
with the chiding warning that ultimately art 
work belongs to no one, and is an expression 
of no one but the artist himself. 

Since the book starts off with technical advice 
it may deprive the average boy or girl using it 
of experiencing the excitement of discovering 
for himself and as the need arises the technique 
suitable for their own particular way of work- 
ing. Some of this advice is also misleading and 
may result in working habits which would 
inhibit the real creative efforts of the child. 
While Mr Kessler admonishes the child to dis- 
cover his own way of working he does not 
adequately open the gateway to such activity. 

The illustrations too may be misleading. Mr 
Kessler has illustrated many children’s books 
and has won acclaim for them. However the 
illustrations in this book are not suitable for the 
encouragement of creative individuality in the 
child. There are too many clichés in them, which, 
if taken too seriously by children, would vitiate 
their outlook. 


The main value of this book seems to be a 
series of questions which arise in it by implica- 
tion. Can children use a book directed to them 
without a teacher? To what extent and at what 
age, should the child be encouraged to find his 
own technical means? Does the child require 
some technical disciplines if he is not to learn 
to dislike art as a form of anarchy? How free is 
free expression in child art? These and other 
provoking questions must be answered before 
Mr Kessler or anyone else can write a successful 
book of this kind. ALFRED PINSKY 


At Tue Mermal Inn. Selections from essays, 
Toronto Globe, 1892-93, written by D. C. Scott, 
A. Lampman and W. W. Campbell, with an 
introduction and notes by Arthur S. Bourinot. 

96 pp. Ottawa: 158 Carleton Road, Rockcliffe 
Park. $3.50. 


If, in the future, a history of art criticism in 
Canada were ever written, some mention 
would have to be made in it of Archibald 
Lampman, the poet, for, as these selections 
reveal, he wrote at least a few fairly discerning 
essays on Canadian painting. In one of them, 
dated 1892, he reviews a Royal'Canadian 
Academy Exhibition and finds Homer 
Watson and William Brymner to be the most 
characteristic and best of Canadian landscape 
painters of that day, a judgment which has 
stood remarkably well the test of time. 
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However, when it came to resisting literary 
overtones and sentimentality in painting he 
was no more able to avoid enjoying the sweet, 
cloying images of Paul Peel than was Duncan 
Campbell Scott. Both men found Peel’s 
pictures of nude or half-clad children, as in 

that artist’s once famous After the Bath to be the 
height of “tender and poetic feeling.” To us 
today such a composition looks suspiciously 
like “calendar art.” 

Lampman writes, in one selection given here, a 
touching but as yet unrealized prophecy: 

he thought that Ottawa with its superb site 

and clear air and surrounding forests and hills 
might “become in the course of ages the 
Florence of Canada.” He predicted as the years 
went by “the spread of a finer architecture 

and a richer culture.” Perhaps so, but yet no 
one would say recent government building 

in Ottawa is proving to be “the spread of a 
finer architecture.” It is just as well that 
Lampman isn’t here to see the gross archway 
that connects the equally gross new depart- 
mental buildings on Wellington Street in 
Ottawa or the top-heavy unbalanced facade 

of the new Lorne Building, which is to house 
the National Gallery. Arthur Bourinot is to be 
congratulated on the initiative he has shown 
in making available to students of Canadian 
literature and the arts these critical writings of 
our earlier poets. D.W.B. 


IMPORTANT 


The following important notice is published 

in the interests of our subscribers who do not 

receive their copies of the magazine 

L’ important avis ci-dessous est destinée aux abon- 

nés qui ne recoivent pas leurs copies de la revue 

1 We are unable to forward returned 
copies unless we are notified of any 
change of address. (This should be done 
at least one month prior to the change.) 
Please include zone number with your 
address 
I nous est impossible de faire suivre les copies 
qui nous sont retournées par la poste, a moins 
d’étre avertis d’un changement d’ adresse, si 
possible un mois a Pavance. Veuillez indi- 
quer dans votre adresse le numéro de la zone 
postale 

3 We cannot accept responsibility for 
copies lost when no notification of 
change of address has been given 
Nous ne sommes pas responsables des copies 
perdues lorsque nous n’avons pas été avertis 
d’un changement d’ adresse 

3 If there has not been any change of ad- 
dress and the magazine has not been 
received, please notify us within two 
months of date of publication, identify- 
ing the issue by number, or by volume 
and issue, but not by season 
Si vous n’avez pas changé d’ adresse et que 
vous n’ avez pas encore recu la revue, veuil- 
lez nous le faire savoir au cours des deux 
mois qui suivent la date de publication, en 

indiquant soit le numéro de la revue, soit le 

volume et la date de parution, mais non pas 

la saison 


NOW READY 


The National Gallery of Canada 
Catalogue of Painting and Sculpture: 
Modern European Schools 
by Dr R.H. Hubbard 


The first volume of the permanent catalogue of the 
National Gallery of Canada, published last year, 
described its European collections to the end of the 
eighteenth century. The second volume brings the 
study up to the present day. With very few excep- 
tions every work is reproduced. 400 illustrations; 
248 pages; cloth bound; dust jacket; $10.00. Pub- 
lished for the Trustees of the National Gallery by 
the University of Toronto Press. 


below: 
Fenaison 4 Eragny by Pissarro which appears in 
colour on the dust jacket. 


317 Dundas Street West 


presents during the summer months 


OLD MASTERS 


and 


EM. 3-4388 


CANADIAN PAINTING 
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Henry Moore 

par Alan Jarvis 

“A mon sens, une oeuvre doit posséder sa propre 
vitalité, Je ne veux pas dire qu’elle doit refléter 
la vitalité de la vie, du mouvement, de l’action 
physique, de figures dansantes et ainsi de suite, 
mais qu'une oeuvre doit avoir sa propre source 
d’énergie, sa vie intérieure, indépendamment 
de!’ objet qu’elle représente. Quand une oeuvre 
a cette puissance de vitalité on ne dit v9 néces~ 
sairement qu'elle a de la beauté. La beauté, 
dans le sens que lui donnait la Gréce, n’est pas 

le but de ma sculpture. Entre la beauté de l’ex- 
pression et le pouvoir d’expression il y a une 
différence de fonction. La premitre plait aux 
sens, la seconde a une vitalité spirituelle qui, 
pour moi, pénétre plus profondément les sens. 
Parce qu’une oeuvre n’a pas pour but de repro- 
duire les apparences, elle n’est pas pour autant 
une fuite ct la vie, mais elle peut étre une re- 
cherche de la réalité, non seulement un exercice 
de bon goiit ou un assemblage de formes et de 
couleurs agréables.” * 

Peu de personnes vont nier qu’Henry Moore 
soit a la téte des sculpteurs, comme l’a dit Her- 
bert Read ou qu’il soit, selon Kenneth Clark, 
l'un des seuls de la génération succédant 4 
Picasso, qui ne se soit pas senti écrasé par le tor- 
rent sans pitié de |’invention. Moore est arrivé 
4 ses fins en se concentrant 4 résoudre les prob- 
lémes fondamentaux de la sculpture qu’il expli- 
quait dans un article publié en 1933. i a égale- 
ment réussi quelque chose de remarquable qui 
est une popularité mondiale; 49 de ses oeuvres 
ont été acquises au Canada depuis trois ans. 
Cette popularité est due fondamentalement 4 
l"humanisme de Moore: Il dit lui-méme que 
lorsqu’il commenga &'sculpter il y a trente ans 
il devait lutter pour ne pas faire mentir la ma- 
tigre, pour respecter le-caractére particulier de 
chaque matériau. A cette époque plusieurs 
sculpteurs avaient le méme but. Moore croit 
maintenant que c’est loin d’étre le seul critére 
de la valeur d’une oeuvre, car sicela était, dit-il, 
un bonhomme de neige fait par un enfant 
pourrait avoir la méme valeur qu’un Rodin ou 
qu'un Bernini. Moore croit que la sculpture est 
un art de plein air, que le jour, le soleil lui sont 
nécessaires. I] ne faudrait pas cependant que 
l"humanisme de Moore porte les autres 4 une 
interprétation sentimentale de ses oeuvres. 

Sur le sujet trés intéressant de l’échelle en art, 
Moore a écrit: “Ily a une échelle qui convient 


*Henry Moore dans Unit One, édité par Herbert 
Read. London. Cassell & Co. Ltd.,.1934, 


-RESUME EN FRANCAIS: 
DES ARTICLES DE CE NUMERO 


4 chaque idée sans qu’elle soit basée sur la 
dimension physique de tel ou tel objet de la na- 
ture. Une sculpture peut étre plusieurs fois plus 
grande que nature et pourtant sembler petite et 
jolie alors qu’une petite sculpture de quelques 
pouces peut donner une impression de monu- 
mentalité.” 
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Léon Bellefleur 


par Robert Ayre 
Juste avant qu’il ne parte pour l’Europel’au- 
tomne dernier, grace 4 une bourse du Conseil 
des Arts du Canada, j’ai eu une conversation 
avec Léon Bellefleur sans toutefois avoir le 
temps d’approfondir sa pensée. Nous avons 
arlé de son projet d’étudier la gravure et la 
ithographie. 

Bellefleur est né 4 Montréal en 1910. Il fré- © 
quenta l’école normale jusqu’a 19 ans alors 
qu'il commenga 4 enseigner pour la Commis- 
sion des Ecoles Catholiques. La méme année, il 
suivit des cours du soir aux Beaux-Arts et ce, 
pendant sept ans. Aprés cela, il commenga ce 

u’il appelle lui-méme ses recherches patientes. 
était d’ailleurs patient comme professeur et 
comme étudiantet, bien qu’ilappréciat les disci- 

plines, le doute régnait en lui. Parlant de ses 
études aux Beaux-Arts, il vous dira que l’iner- 
tie de la tradition pesait lourd; il reconnait 
qu’aujourd’hui |’esprit est contemporain. Il 
peignit des portraits, des natures mortes et pe 
sieurs paysages impressionnistes; il essaya p 


“sieurs genres mais ce n’est pas avant le retour de 


Pellan en 1940 qu'il ressentit le feu sacré. 

Pellan le libéra des répétitions inutiles ‘et 
l’aida 4 découvrir son imagination. Il décou- 
vrit les fauves et les cubistes. L’influence de 
Kandinsky |’aida 4 comprendre ce que Words- 
worth a appelé “les autres maniéres d’étre.” Il 
parla aussi du monde nouveau que lui fit con- 
naitre l’art des enfants. A sa premiére exposi- 
tion en 1946, il entoura ses oeuvres des peintures 
de ses propres enfants. I] lut de la poésie et fut 
influencé par le surréalisme avec les problémes 


“que posent le subconscient; le réve, le surra- 


tionnel et l’occulte. Bellefleur fit beaucoup de 
dessins, de gouaches et d’huiles. En 1951 il 
gagna le prix Jessie Dow. Il exposa dans plu- 
sieurs endroits au Canada et avec différents 
groupements de peintres et également en Belgi- 
que, en Italie, au Brésil er au Mexique. 

En 1954, il se libéra de son enseignement dans 
les écoles. Ces vingt-cing années de professorat 
lui semblérent trés longues. II se rendit alors en 


_ en Espagne et visitant les musées et les galeries 


Europe pour huit mois, voyageant en France et 


d’art. Il étudia aussi avec Friedlaender. Quand 
il revint 4 Montréal il put subsister grace a une 
petite pension. 

- A cause du monde de cauchemars et de ter- 
reur qu’évoquaient les peintures des environs 
de 1950, on adit que Bellefleur était surréaliste; 
il se considérait d’ailleurs comme tel. Mais a 
premiére vue on s’apercoit qu’il ne l’est pas 
dans le méme sens que Bosch, Chirico ou ~ 
Dali qui se servaient déléments identifiables 
pour créer un monde de réve. Il n’est pas figu- 
ratif comme Pellan; il y a quelque chose d’Ernst 
en lui beaucoup plus que i Miré ou Masson; 
quelque parenté avec Tanguy sans la gaieté; 
quelque chose de Klee sans la méme invention. 
On peut se réjouir de son sens de l’aventure 
dans les formes et les couleurs, de ses rythmes 
et harmonies complexes, de ses qualités plasti- 
= Mais il ne s'arréte pas 18 comme tant 

"autres peintres non-objectifs. Ses peintures et 
dessins sont des abstractions 4 programmes. 
L’art de Bellefleur est intens¢ment subjectif. Je 
ne peux cependant pas en faire une analyse 
psychologique et comme le dit Jung, ily a une 
différence fondamentale entre l’examen du. 
psychologue et celui du critique. Le profane ne 
peut pas s’empécher de s’étonner de l’esprit qui 
est révélé par une oeuvre telle que la Danse des 
noyés, mais ne peut considérer ces révélations _ 
en tant que sympt6mes pathologiques. 

On a aussi considéré Bellefleur comme auto- 
matiste. Une couleur est posée et en améne une 
autre; 4 cause d’un accident ou d’un mouve- 
ment involontaire de la main, une forme appa~ 
rait et suggére un développement, ou telle 
fagon de créer un tableau 4 partir d’une tache. 

Il ne recherche cependant aucune ressemblance 
avec la nature. Si la peinture est automatiste, , 
l'instinct a été éduqué autant que l'oeil et la 
main. Lecerveauconserve le contréle sur l’émo- 
tion et impose un ordre. 

En novembre 1957, a la Galerie Denyse Del- 
rue, Bellefleur exposa 15 huiles et gouaches qui 
étaient des souvenirs d’un été passé 4 Val Morin, 
dans les Laurentides. Dans un camp au milieu 
des bois il était seul pour la premiére fois depuis — 
longtemps. Ce fut l'occasion d’un merveilleux 
épanouissément et ses ocuvres étaient pleines 
de joie. 

AVheure actuelle, Bellefleur recherche la 
structure avec plus d’insistance. Il a été attiré 
le prisme et l’été passé dans les montagnes 

“a empéché de devenir trop calculateur; il ne 
pourra jamais étre puriste; il n’a rien de com- 
mun avec Fernand Leduc ou avec les disciples 
de Mondrian. 
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p- 93 
Croquis de l’Arctique par Varley 
par Edmund Carpenter» 
Les croquis de Varley sur I Arctique forment le 
sujet du livre de Carpenter intitulé Eskimo et 
publié récemment 4 Toronto avec 30 repro- 
ductions de ces croquis. ‘ 
Varley se veatet dons le nord en 1938 4 bord 
du Nascopie en tant que membre de la pa- 
trouille de l’Arctique. A son retour, ilnégligea 
ses croquis avec l’indifférence d’un artiste es- 
quimau pour qui l'art est une activité créatrice 
et non pas le produit de cette activité. Heu- 
reusement, les Archives Publiques du Canada 
firent l’acquisition de dix de ces croquis. Sir 
Malcolm MacDonald, Haut Commissaire du 
Royaume-Uni au Canada en donna un cer- - 
tain nombre en cadeau et conserva les noms des 
récipiendaires. Commencérent alors des échan- 
ges de lettres avec plusieurs pays pour réunir 90 
dessins et peintures. La plupart de ceux qui pos- 
sédaient ces croquis avaient connu Varley et en 
parlaient dans leurs lettres, ce qui m’aida 4 me 
faire une idée complete de I’artiste.. Un corres- 
pondant écrivit au sujet des croquis: “La plu- 
part sont de petit format mais reflétent la 
grandeur des icebergs flottants, des cétes loin- 
tainesainsi qu’un sentiment d’espace trés vaste.” 
Du point de vue de I"homme blanc, I’Arcti- 
que ne posstde pas de qualité 4 moins que la 
sévérité n’en soit une. C’est une terre vide, sans 
confort et désolée. La toundra qui s’étend de la 
mer 4 horizon a-un certain charme austére, 
monotone mais, dans l’ensemble, c’est un pays 
dur pour "homme. Pour l’esquimau c’est la 
patrie et il n’a aucun désir d’aller ailleurs. 


p- 108 

L’architecture d’un hétel de ville 

pa Alan H. Armstrong 

Six des douze centres métropolitains du Canada 
ont récemment cherché des plans pour de nou- 
veaux hétels de ville; 4 peu prés le méme 
nombre al'intention d’avoir une nouvelle salle 
de concerts. Dans la moitié des cas le plan est 
choisi aprés un concours en architecture, ce qui 
veut dire que l’on est tous en mesure de savoir 
ce qui est demandé 4 l’architecte. Le nouvel 
hétel de ville doit normalement étre construit 
dans le centre vital de la ville et projeter son 
caractére aussi loin que l'oeil puisse voir. La 


Commission Royale d’Enquéte sur les perspec- 


tives économiques du Canada a dit que nous 
devrions avoir beaucoup plus d’architecture 
civique; quel genre allons-nous donc avoit? 


Un hétel de ville sert en grande partie de la 


méme facgon qu’un édifice 4 bureaux; il doit 
offrir le méme confort et la méme efficacité 
ses employés. A ce caractére pratique s’ajoute 
la salle du conseil qui doit appeler, par une 
certaine humanité d’atmosphére, le public a - 
venir entendre les délibérations. II s’agit donc 
pour l’architecte de concilier ces deux différents 
_caractéres. - 
Anciennement, l"hétel de ville pouvait do- 
miner son entourage en étant énorme et trés. 
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élaboré, qu'il ait une tour, une lanterne ou un 
déme. L’antipathie actuelle pour ce genre 
d’architecture gouvernementale est bien ex- 
pevett par cette phrase de Bruce Hutchison: 
ous ne voulons pas que nos hommes d’Etat 
aient l'air de géants raccourcis par leurs propres 
monuments.” Ce changement d’attitude pose 
encore unprobléme aux architectes. 


p- 116° 


Robin Bush 

par Norman Hay 

Robin Bush prétend qu'il est autodidacte et~ 
que son éducation générale est & peu prés nulle. 
S’il en est ainsi, Bush est au nombre de ceux 


dont l’oeuvre révéle une esthétique subtile dont ~ 


Partiste lui-méme ne peut donner I’explication. 
Bush est persuadé qu’un bon produit d’esthéti-- 
industrielle dépend de |’usage intelligent 

u matériau et d’un mde de production qui 
soit d’avant-garde; comme exemple typique 
il cite la fameuse chaise de Eames. Que la chaise 
de Eames soit belle est pour Bush le meilleur - 
exemple quel intelligence peutrésoudre le pro- 
bléme d’utiliser un matériau comme le fibreglas 
et des supports d’acier d’une fagon économique 


" et pratique. Ce qui est certain, ¢’est que Bush 


a donné une preuve que sa théorie était bonne. 
Depuis qu'il crée des meubles, il n’en a fait 
aucun qui ne soit excellent. Il s’intéresse de plus: 


en plus a l’automation appliquée la produc- 


tion de meubles. Quand il parle de mobilier, 
il ne s'intéresse pas 4 lapparence, mais au mode 
de fabrication, a l’em ¢ fonctionnel et 2 


une méthode de transport simplifiée. 


Bush est né X Vancouver en 1921, Il suivit 
des cours aux Beaux-Arts de cette ville; il vou- 
lait alors devenir un architecte naval. Il s’en- 
gagea dans la marine jusqu’en 194$ et retourna 


~ ensuite 4 Victoria, Il suivit des cours d’architec- 


ture par correspondance pendant trois ans: I 
admet maintenant que ce fut une perte de> 
temps. Bush trouva an maitre en Frank Lloyd 
Wright. Un peu plus tard, il s’associa 4 un 
autre dessinateur, Earle Morrison, pour créer 
des meubles hors série. Leur société fut dis- 
soute en 1953 parce qu’on réalisa que la de- 
mande pour des meubles hors série d’esthéti= 
que d’avant-garde était trop faible pour faire 
vivre deux familles, Ce ne fut quand méme 
pas une société inutile puisque les meubles 
Morrison-Bush recurent trois prix lors de la 
création du Conseil National d’Esthétique In- 


~ dustrielle. Depuis ce temps, Bush regoit au 


moins un de ces prix par année. 


Au début, les meubles de Bush se'singulari- 


_ Saient par un encadrement de fer autour des 


parties de bois d’une table ou des piéces recou- 
vertes de tissu lorsqu’il s’agissait d'un fauteuil. 
Ces meubles donnérent I’élan qui amena, vers 
1955, un gout populaire pour le mobilier avec 
fer forgé. Bush doit encore créer une esthétique 
révolutionnaire en esthétique et ce, a I’échelle 
internationale, il n’a pas découvert I’emploi du 
bois plié comme I’a fait Thonet, du tube d’acier. 


comme Breuer ou du fibreglas moulé comme », 


Eames. Toutefois, il a le don de sentir avant les 


autres et a toujours congu, fabriqué et aban- 
donné tel genre de mobilier avant que le marché 
populaire ne se soit emparé de'son idée. 

En 1954 Bush décida que le mobilier domes- 
tique n’était pas son vrai champ d'action. 


alors tine série de meubles pour hétels et 
motels qui eurent-uri grand succés et qui furent 


copiés tout le Canada. De tels meubles 
furent achetés 4 Kitimat et furent occasion 
d'une expérience sociologique trés intéressante. 


La Compagnie d’aluminium avait réalisé que — 


plusieurs de ses employés célibataires deman- 
daient a étre éres. Les logements de ces 
hommes étaient alors priritifs et sans couleur. 
La compagnie décida de faire un essai en meu- 
blant les quartiers des célibataires avec des 
mobiliers de couleurs vives et attrayantes afin 
de corriger le besoin de changement qu’éprou- 
vaient ses employés. On choisit les meubles de 
Bush dont l'ensemble était noir et blanc avec 
des accents d’ orange et de bleu. L’ effet fut im- 
médiat et les employés dés lors conservérent le 
méme emploi pendant des mois. Les meubles 
de Bush ae choisis pour représenter le 
Canada’a Ia Triennale di Milano en 1957. A 
cette Epoque, notre pays voulait encourager 
l’immigration de professionnels italiens et dé- 
courager celle des ouvriers que I’économic 
canadienne n’aurait pu alors absorber. L’ex- 
canadienne produisit ]’effet contraire; 
ouvriers italiens regardérent les meubles 


l'usage des classes ouvriéres canadiennes et se 


hatérent vers les bureaux d’immigration pour 

le Canada! 
De 1954.4 57, Bush établit un solide marché 

pose son mobilier de bois et ses ensembles pour 
Stels et motels. Pendant ce temps germait 


dans son esprit une autre idée qui devait prendre 


forme pour le marché non domestique: il 
s’agissait de mobilier de bureau a structure de 
métal composé de 33 pitces distinctes avec 
lesquelles on pouvait faire jusqu’a 120 meubles 
ifférents, qu il s’agisse de bureaux, de chaises 
ou de partitions. Pour Bush, c’était Ja du vrai 
design. Le succés obtenu par.ce nouveau genre 
de mobilier, appelé “Prismasteel,” poussa unc 
importante co ie américaine, la Herman 
iller Furniture Co., 4 offrir 4 Bush de diriger 
leur succursale au Canada. I] accepta et établit 
domicile Toronto. Il conserva le droit d’agir 
comme conseiller en matiéred’esthétique in- 
dustrielle. Cette association se révéla un succés 
~ la nouvelle succursale Hermes Miller vient 
d’obtenir le contrat pour meubler |’aéroport 
de Gander. 23 


p- 122. 
Quatre nouveaux livres sur l’art canadien 
parR. H. Hubbard 


Le livre d’Alan Gowans, Looking at Architec- 
ture in Canada, est le premier qui traite 


globalement de l’architecture au Canada. I! 


existe aussi quelques monographies sur des p¢- 
riodes, des régions ou des maisons individuelles. 
Parmi les meilleures notons celles de Pietre- 
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Georges Roy, Ramsay Traquair, Gérard Moris- 
set et Eric Arthur. Les sources d’information de- 
Gowans étaient malgré tout rares et il fut obligé 
de compter surses propres recherches. La grande 
valeur du présent ouvrage tient a la richesse du 
matériel qu’il contient : photographies d’édi- 
fices et écrits Contemporains cités pour la pre- 
miére fois. Soulignons que Gowans a tenté de 
découvrir les traits marquants de notre caractére 
national par notre forme d’architécture. : 
C’est cependant un livre qui-préte 4 quelques 
controverses. Gowans prétend.que ce livre a 
une portée “populaire, ” ce qui ne peut que- 
provoquer certaines réactions de la part de ses 
confréres. Pour faire populaire il a diviséson ~~ 
livre en plusieurs courts chapitres en coupant le 
texte avec des reproductions, ce qui fait songer 
un peu aux conférences accompagnées de dia- 
positives. Dans l'ensemble, le style de Gowans 
est prés de celui du journaliste. On peut ajouter: 
qu’il abuse de certaines expressions du language 
courant. 
Ces réserves sont malgré tout discutables; on — 
est moins porté 4 excuser Gowans d’ avoir choisi 
de pauvres exemples pour montrer ce que fut 
architecture au Canada. Si la maison Ville- 
neuve de Charlesbourg et l’église de la Sainte- 
Famille, ile d'Orléans, sont reproduites et sont - 
de magnifiques exémples, on ne trouve pas de 
photographies montrant la maison simple qui 
vint de France, commie la maison Denis de Neu- 
ville. Il n’y a aucune explication sur l’exagéra- 
tion des avant-toits, trait caractéristique de l’an- 
cienne maison canadienne-francaise. Gowans 
fait c t trés bien voir l'aspect baroque 
des églises du Québec, le contraste entre la sim- 
plicité de I’extérieur et ’abondance de l’inté~’ 
rieur; il souligne a juste titre le cété distinctif de 
l’architecturedu Québec, 
Peut-€tre que la meilleure partie du livreest 
celle dans laquelle il traite du classicisme dans 
les provinces anglo-canadiennes mais Gowans 
provoque encore la controverse en écrivant que 
l"époque victorienne dure depuis le début du 
dix-neuvitme siécle et existe encore en’ 1930. > 
Aucune mention cependant de l’art nouveau 
qui se retrouve dans des centaines de maisons 4 
Toronto et qui a joué un réle important dans” 
l'architecture et la peinture canadiennes. Ce livre 
passe trop rapidement du dix-neuviéme siécle 
4 l’époque actuelle, en somme de l’ére victo- 
rienne jusqu’au moment ob le style interna- 
tional a été initroduit au Canada. 


The Face of Early Canada Ky 

Tous ceux quis intéressent a l'étude des artistes 
topographiques da Canada l’époque coloniale 
anglaise seront reconnaissants 4 M. F. St George - 
Spendlove, conservateur des collections cana- 
diennes au Royal Ontario Museum de Toronto. 
Le sujet en effet a été trés peu fouillé. Ce livre 
intitulé The Face of Early Canada ne prétend pas 


A 


mettre le-point final sur ce sujet mais il’est une 
excellente aide pour les collectionneurs car il 
établit le catalogue des meilleures gravures et 
de celles que l’on voudrait er soi-méme. 
Il y a beaucoup d’informations biographiques 
sur les artistes. Les illustrations sont limitées aux 
exemples que l'on trouve dans la collection de 


Canadiana Sigmund Samuel au Royal Ontario 


Museum montrant le magnifique effort fait ~ 
par messieurs Samuel et depuis 1951. 
Les artistes topographiques occupent une 
importante et assez étrange au sein de l’art 
canadien. Ils u’etaient d’ailleurs pas canadiens 
mais simplement des anglais de passage qui» 


demeuraient quelque temps dans les colonies et~ 


en relevaient et dessinaient les points de vue in- 
téressants. Plusieurs d’entre eux étaient des in- 
génieurs ou des officiers d’artilleric. Ils avaient 
été formés-au Royal Military Academy de 
Woolwich oi Paul Sandby, “le pére de l’aqua- 
relle anglaise,” était pa de dessin entre 
1768 et 1797. Avanit I’ 

phie, ces artistes faisaient des relevés du pays 
environnant, soit au dessin, soit 4 l’aquarelle. 


Souvent, ils rapportaient leurs oeuvres en An- © 


gletterc ob elles étaient gravées et publiées pour 
satisfaire la grande soif européenne de cette 
époque pour toute information concernant le 
nouveau monde. C’est 4 ces artistes que nous 


devons la naissance de la peinture paysagiste qui - 


demeura notre principal moyen d'expression 
pendant de nombreuses années. Notons que les 
officiers frangais n’eutent point le méme intérét, 
si on excepte quelques croquis. C’est vers 1759 
que cet art prit naissance, soit au moment dela 
conquéte, avec Hervey Smyth, Richard Short 
et Thomas Davies. Un peu plus tard, George 
Heriot et James Cockburn prirent la reléve. En 
somme, ce sont eux qui ont préparé la voie 4 
des artistes tels que Krieghoff et Kane, et la 
conception virile de I’artiste qui se fait homme 
des bois et pionnier, conception que porta 4 son 
apogée le Groupe des Sept. ~ 

descriptives et biographiques; on voudrait peut- 
étre un peu plus d’analyse des styles, Par exem- 
ple, il ne soles 
tellement influencé par la tradition classique an- 
glaise alors que celui de Davies était naif dans 


son invention. Le livre contient un trés utile 


chapitre préliminaire surla technique de la gra- 
-vure. Monsieur Spendlove nous fait connaitre 
un artiste pratiquement inconnu avec James ~ 
Duncan dont les vues de Montréal avaient été 
jusqu’ici négligées probablement parce qu’ il 
vécut au méme moment que Krieghoff. Une 
des meilleures parties du livre est révélée par les 
planches en couleur démontrant le sens du pit- 


> toresque d’Heriot et le romantisme de Bartlett 


qui fut en somme le plus professionnel de ces. 
artistes. En somme, The Face of Early Canada est 
un livre unique. 4 


invention de la photogra-— 


pas que le style d’Heriot était 


APainter’sCountty 
-Il est trés difficile d’adopter une attitude criti-- 


que envers un livre qui refléte un personnage - . 


aussi intéressant que A. Y--Jackson. Sans le 
~ vouloir Jackson fait une autobiographie de ce . 


livre et nous donne ses propres raisons d’aimer 
le caractére canadien qui peut se résumer par les 
‘termes suivants: modestie, générosité, honné- 
teté, htmour piquant et virilité. Hnes’agit pas 
a proprement parler d’une histoire de |’artcana- 
dien, mais plutét d’un matériel préparatoire 
pour une étude future de l’histoire; comme tel, 
ce livre contient des informations qu’on ne 
pourrait trouver ailleurs, qu’il s’agisse de ses 
connaissances sur ]’évolution artistique de son 
ami Tom Thomson ou de la controverse au-_ 
tour de la Galerie Nationale sur le pour ou le ~ 
contre du modernisme en art. 

Méme si on regrette qu'il n’y ait que douze 
reproductions en couleur il faut admettre que 


ce livre est fascinant. 


The Arts in Canada 

Ce livre, publié par la Conférence ( ienne — 
des Arts, est composé d’articles écrits par diffé-- 
rents auteurs sur la peinture, le ballet, le théatre, 
Ja littérature; la musique, le film ct]’architec- 
ture. I] veut ainsi étre une sorte de dictionnaire 
des arts au Canada. Dignes d’un iritérét parti-_ 
culier sont les textes de John Beckwith sur la 
musique, de Jean Béraud sur lethé4tre canadien-~ 
frangais, sur le roman par Claude Bissel et sur le _ 
film par Guy Glover sans oublier le trés péné-_ 
trant article du professeur Northrop Frye sur 


. lapoésie. D’autre part, Guy Sylvestre dans son 


texte: “Tradition et évolution au Canada 
frangais,” parle intelligemment de !’évolution 
du théme familier de l’attitude minoritaire des. 
Canadiens-Frangais mais termine par le cliché 
que voici: “La littérature canadienne-francaise 
est une littérature américaine écrite en frangais 
dans un pays britannique.” : 

Une attention particulitre doit étre portée 
‘aux articles de Robert Ayre sur Ja peinture; 
du docteur W. S. A. cede 
Warnett Kennedy sur l’architecture. L’inter- 
prétation de Robert Ayre est mire et valide: Il . 
devient I’un des meilleurs critiques quand il 
parle de l’imagination fertile de Pellan; ses 
jugements sur des artistes plus calmes tels qu’- 
Ogilvie, Colville, Nichols et Lemieux sont par-- 
ticulitrement satisfaisants. Dr Dale débute avec 
une attaque sur la sculpture eskimo -qui est ra- 
fraichissante parce qu'elle nie l’admiration sans. 
borne qu’on lui porte. Monsieur Kennedy ex- 
plique les deux voies qui sont ouvertes aux 
contemporains, celle du classicisme 
et celle du romantisme. 

Les illustrations de ce livre sont heuretisement 
nombreuses bien que la qualité artistique de 
quelques+unes laisse 4 désirer. 
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